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PREFACE 


Over a period of ten years or so, [ have written several essays devoted 
basically to demonstrating the role of caste and class in Indian society. 
Although most of them were written for seminars and conferences and 
have never been previously published, I have referred to them in teaching 
comparative sociology to students in India, Zambia and Australia. It 
is only recently that [ have had the time and inclination to coordinate 
them. During the last year, I have been able to revise some of the essays 
and to add one more to the collection. Here they are in one volume. 


This is meant primarily to be an introductory book which attempts 
to understand certain important aspects of Indian society such as conti- 
nuity and change in caste, economic classes, status of women, status of 
Harijans, village politics, overseas Indians, and casteism and tribalism. 
Its theoretical interest is to explain the dynamics of social inequalities in 


Indian society. 


All but one of the essays are based on researcn conducted in India. 
The other is based on research on Indian plantation workers in Sri Lanka, 
and included here to demonstrate that the concepts of caste and class 
are relevant in understanding Indians who have emigrated to overseas 


countries. 


The essays should interest both professional sociologists and social 
anthropologists, even though few of them were written with them specifi- 
cally in mind. Rather, my main purpose hes been to address those 
people, who, while not being professional social scieniists, are nevertheless 
interested in trying to understand the dynamics of Indian society. 


Taken together, it is hoped that the essays will give the reader a season- 
able grasp of caste and class iu Indian society. They do not cover every- 
thing, and any gaps that the reader encounters may be completed by his 
referring to the books mentioned and often discussed in the essays. 


In preparing these essays over the years, I have greatly benefited from 
discussions with a number of people who are acknowledged in the appro- 
prite essays. My immediate debt is to my colleagues in the Department 





= 


of Sociology in the University of New England, and especially to Asso- 
ciate Professor J. H. Bell. I should also express my gratitude to past stu- 
dents who were patient and understanding, and indeed, eager to follow 
the ‘tack’ that I was taking with regard to Indian society. 


I wish to thank Shri K. S. Gopalakrishnan for preparing the Index. 


{am particularly grateful to Trish Marshal] who typed the manuscript. 


RAJA JAYARAMAN 
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(rs WSK seeks to understand major structural elements of Indian suciety, 
th in India itself and overseas, by exploring the workings of caste and 
class not only in certain critical spheres such as economic and political 
relations, but also in determining the position and status of women and of 
the Harijans within the Indian social structure 

India, like most other Asian countries, is socially and culturally highly 
diversified. Because of this, it is difficult, if not impossible, to speak in 
terms of a Single, integrated Indian social structure. However, sociolo- 


gists have shown that withi is diversity there are many elements of 
unity such as Hinduism and the caste system.) An analysis of the struc- 


————— 


turally identifiable institutions such as caste and class relations should pro- 
vide insights into the functioning of Indian society. 
f o appreciate the workings of caste and class, it is necessary to under- 
, stand the meanings that sociologists have given to these terms} I do not 
intend to offer a long list of definitions or meanings here. Differént writers, 
depending upon their theoretical perspectives, have offered different defini- 
tions. My ideas on caste, class and status are presented in Chapter 2, and 
I examine specifically the continuities and discontinuities which exist with- 
n the caste system in Chapter 3. 
(The traditional caste system is a type of social stratification in which 
an individual’s social status, that is, his or her prestige and honour are 
determined by his or her birth into a particular caste. Moreover, this 
status is directly linked to the position of his or her caste group within 
the hierarchy of castes. In other words, a person's status is determined by 
the status of the group to which he or she belongs. For example, if a 
person is born a Brahman, he or she naturally acquires the status of the 
Brahman caste group. Brahmans have the highest status within the 
hierarchy of castes. By contrast, if a person is born a Harijan, he or she 
naturally acquires the status of the Harijan caste. Harijans have the lowest 


status within the caste hierarchy 
The traditional patterns of caste relations, including the notions of pol- 


lution and purity, have undergone considerable alteration during the past 
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200 years or so, and especially since India’s Independence in 1947.) Some 
sociologists have Ce atthe | eloped system is being replaced 
slowly by a system of social classes similar £6 That found in industrialized 
countries. In this system of stratification, a person’s social status is deter- 
mined not so much by the caste to which he or she belongs, but by the 
occupation he or she has, the income derived from it, and, generally, by 
the person’s new life style. Although this may be happening in large 
urban centres such as Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras, caste factors 
still play a significant part in regulating status in rural areas where the 
majority of Indians liv This viewpoint does not exclude the importance 
of class factors such as landownership and other forms of wealth in deter- 
mining social relationships in rural areas—relationships which, until recent- 
ly, have largely been neglected in rural sudi 
: Marx’s notion of classes is in terms of tir relation to the means of 
production. Those who own the means of production belong to the 
‘capitalist’ class as opposed to that of the ‘proletariat’ or ‘propertyless’, 
that is, those who do not own any means of production. Marx’s model 
of classes visualizes a total antagonistic relationship between those of the 
capitalist and the proletarian. “Although the prediction of tota! antago- 
nism between the two major class categories has not as yet been fully 
realized in industrialized societies; I believe’ the model provides an insight- 
ful theoretical basis for the study“of sources of conflicts and contradictions 
in industrialized and non-industrialized societies.} 
` Admittedly, Marx’s model alone will not enable the identification of 
alt sources and forms of conflict and contradiction in India, but, by draw- 
ing attention to the basis of economic conflicts, it highlights the impor- 
tance of one of the critical elements of Indian social structure. > 


Economic Inequality 


In Chapter 4, which is entitled ‘Caste, Class and Economy’, I have tried 
to examine, through a conflict model, the major source of poverty in India. 
This is done against the back-drop of Mahatma Gandhi’s economic ideas 
for improving the lot of the poor. Gandhi’s economic ideology stems 
from his ideas of truth and non-violence, and is based on three interrelated 
proposition First, for India as a whole, Gandhi envisaged an economic 
system of self-supporting and self-contained village units which would 

exchange among themselves only those commodities which were not pro- 
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or industrializatiod, Gandhi advocated the. establishment of village and 
cottage industries along traditional lines which used more labour than 
machines inally, Gandhi believed that the economic inequality of the 
rich and the poor could be removed by ‘voluntary abdication’ of wealth 
by the rich. 

“It is strongly argued here that the idea of turning the Indian village 
into a self-contained and self-sufficient economic unit is unrealistic.)Recent 
sociological studies have shown that the notion of the self-sufficient village 
community is erroneous not only with regard to such social aspects as 
kinship and marriage but in terms of economics as well. The introduc- 
tion of private landownershi itish land revenue settlements in 
different parts of India has had lasting effects not only in terms of drasti- 
cally changing agrarian class relationships, but also in terms of affect- 
ing the relative isolation of village communities by linking them to one 
another and to the rest of the country. Although the rate and speed of 
class formations resulting from British rule tended to vary from region to 
region, it is, by and large, true that inequality in landownership tended 
to increase as the British began to establish firmly their rule in India. Post- 
Independent economic development showsethat although India has moved 
further towards capitalism, its achievements have not been spectacular 
either in terms of agricultural crops or industrial goods. With economic 
growth, ‘the poor sections of the Indian population seem to have become 
poorer, while the rich have become richer. It is ion that pove 


in India is directly the result of the inequalities of landownership and_ 
‘income. 
Social Inequality 


An understanding of the position of women (Chapter 5) and of the 
Harijans (Chapter 6) would further reveal the nature of social inequality 
in India today. Although there are some similarities between the position 
of woimeri and that of the Harijans, it is best to treat them separately for, 

twhile most Harijans of both sexes are uniformly subjected to many social 

' disabilities, women of the upper castes or Classes are in a better position. 
Despite this difference among women, it is my contention that, on the 
whole, their status is at present declining relative to that of men. This is 


because of a variety of factors such as the declining importance of the 
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araditional spheres of women’s pres restige and the tendency to devalue the 
atatus of jobs held by them. By contrast, Indian women since Indepea- 
dence have attained legal equality with men in matters “félating to inheri- 
tance, succession and educational opportunity. 

With the prohibition on Unt on Untouchability since Independence, the Hari- 
jans, like women, now have legal social equality with the rest of the Indian 
population.) Be this as it may, in practice, oe Harijans are still subjected 
to most, if not all, social disabilities in rural India. They are prevented 
from living in the same streets and worshipping in the same temples as 
upper caste people, and they also bear the stigma of being traditionally 
untouchable in social life. 

Today about 95 per cent of the Harijans are landless and earn a liviag 
far below the subsistence level. By contrast. members of the upper castes 
owa most of the land and have a living standard far higher than that of 
the Hatijans. Harijan houses are in very poor condition, their nutritional 
levei is poor, and they usually have large families to support. ) 

(The economic stronghold that the upper castes had if the formes 
agrarian system coupled with their political power almost sealed any pro- 
spect of the Harijans revolting against their domination and discrimina: 
tion.) Further, (bec (because the Harijans were themselves differentiated, they 
were unable to take concerted political action to improve their status with- 
in the caste system. This situation, however, did not prevent some Hari- 
jans from trying to improve their status either individually or collectively. 
In the past, Harijan attempts to improve their status usually took the form 


of what Srinivas call calls “Sanskeitization's,a process whereby lawer castes tr 
to rise in caste status by incorporating the customs and practices of. the 


upper castes. These attempts have not had dramatic results. Many break- 
away religious movements such as Buddhism and Sikhism have also unsuc: 
cessfully tried to eradicate untouchability. ) 

‘Partly because of their so-called liberal ideology and partly in response 
tö the demands of Indian leaders, the British introduced measures to 
improve the social and political position of the Harijans. But the real 
movement against the oppression of the Harijans took place during the 
later phase of the freedom struggle led by Gandhi. Under the leadership 
of Dr. Ambedkar, himself a Harijan, this brought a degree of political 
unity among the Harijans themselves, which had never heen seen before.’ 
Although Gandhi vigorously campaigned for their equality in ali spheres! 
of life, his appea] was basically within the broad framework of the tradi-, 
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tional Hindu social order, the order which buttresses caste inequalities, 
particularly those between Harijans and non-Harijans. $ 

(Since Independence, attempts have been made by both state and central 
governments to improve the social, economic and educational status of 
the Harijans but these efforts have not significantly altered the life chances 
of the majority™. Á ithough recent attempts have also been made to take 
the Harijans odt of the Hindu faith altogether by encouraging them to 
convert to Buddhism or Christianity, such moves have not freed them 
from the stigma of untouchability.)/The Communist movement which 
actively worked among the Harijans in the years immediately preceding 
Independence is still active, but now it has to share them with political 
parties such as the Congress.» 

One unintended consequence of all the developments indicated above, 
has been to create further cleavages among the Harijans themselves along 
party and religious lines as well as on the basis of educational and econo- 
mic standing. These cleavages which have produced an overall lack of 
unity: among the Harijans, have also worked against their general effort 
to shake off both their economic exploitation and the stigma of untoucha- 
bility.) Chapter 7 on election politics at the village level shows, among 
other things, the degree to which the cleavages among the Harijans could 
b&trrnipulated by the higher castes within a Village as well as by regional 
Afd national political parties to divide them still further and to advance 
their own political and economic ends. 

(in recent years Harijan landless workers have taken to direct political 
action through collective bargaining to improve their economic position. 
They bave formed themselves into strong unions, and successfully resisted 
extreme forms of exploitation and discrimination. Although their actions 
have’ sometimes produced violence and Bloodshed, they are, undoubtedly, 
symptoms of their awakening and consciousness of their position. 


Migration, Politics and Social Change 


Does overseas migration help the Harijans to lose the traditional stigma 


a pd = 
of untouchability? The answer to this question would vary from place to 
place, but Indians who have emigrated to countries geographically close 


to India such as Sri Lanka and Malaysia seem to have reteined a great 
déal of the traditional Indian culture and social structure. 


O£! the Tamilians who emigrated to Sri Lanka, a large proportion be- 
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longed to the Harijan or Adi-Dravida caste-category. These Adi- Dravidas, 
who mostly work on tea plantations, seem to have improved their econo- 
mic position, especially in matters relating to wages relative to the landless 
Harijans of India. Even so, the social stigma of untouchability has still 
survived due largely to the persistence of the traditional social structure, 

Chapter 8 on “Role of Caste and Class in Tea Plantations in Sri Lanka” 

describes the nature and extent of this persistence. The continuity of the 
caste system in the tea plantations of Sri Lanka results from the interplay 
of certain factors which need to be briefly stated. First, the relative physi- 
cal isolation of Tamilian estate labourers from the wider Sri Lankan society 
has contributed to the continuity of the caste system. Further, the host 
society itself has a caste system of a kind which is not inimical to the con- 
tinuity of the caste system among the immigrant labourers. 
important features of the migration pattern, viz.,. large-sc. 
tion and the kangani system of recruitm urers 
from attaining anonymity Phird, the organization of the tea plantations 
themselves did nothin g to break the traditional images of the castes. Fourth, 
the formation of labour gangs under kanggnis, and especially under sub- 
Kanganlt atiohatneiied canto Gud a o Ges, Fifth, there were informal 
sanctions such as social boycott and ridiculing in public which did much 
to maintain caste norms. Finally, festival and ritual occasions provided 
an arena for caste activities. 

Nevertheless, there have been some areas of flexibility in the caste 
system as can be seen in the ambivalent position of the Washerman and 
Barber castes which are required to serve the ‘ polluting’ Adi-Dravidas. 
Traditionally, the non-Brahman, Washerman and Barber castes did not 
serve the Harijans. This ambivalence significantly highlights certain 
social changes which have taken place on tea plantations. Although Adi- 
Dravidas are still subjected to the traditional stigma of untouchability, 
their political power has been felt by other castes on the plantations 
through their numerical] control of the trade unions. 

As a result of considerable relaxation of the rule relating to residential 
Segregation of non-Brahmans, changes have taken place in the practice of 
touch poliutio ere has also been some relaxation on sub-caste endo- 
gamy by certain castes, and the occupation system, at least at some levels, 
goes against the traditional caste hierarchy. The latter is made possible 


largely because the estate productive system is open, and has developed 


an idiom more universalistic than the traditional system. Despite these 


Second, two 
ge-scale family migra- 
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changes, caste is still an important organizing principle of the Indian estate 
community in Sri Lanka. 

In India too, as we shall see in Chapter 3{ te caste system has recently 
undergone considerable changes. Despite this, the critical question to be 
answered is how to interprete the apparent increase in caste loyalties and 
interests (i.e., development of casteism), especially since Independence. 
Are these interests mere manifestations of the increasing importance of 
traditions and conventions or are they traditional in form but not in con- 
tent? To what extent do these traditional loyalties contribute to social 
change 2) 

The final chapter on ‘‘Casteism and Tribalism” aims at showing briefly 
that the so-called caste loyalties and solidarities as found in the non- 
Brahman movement of South India or in tribal conflicts of Africa are not 
to be seen simply as attempts to recreate the old order of caste, but rather 
as attempts to obtain as much economic and political benefit as possible 
from the newly emerging order of things. The method used to mobilize 
people is traditional, in the sense that conventional caste or tribal idioms 
are used but the object of such mobilization is usually not to retreat to 
past tradition but to advance the future economic and ‘political’ interests 
of the group concerned. In other words, it is contended that the so-called 
casteism is traditional only in form and not.in content and that the 
tendency of some sociologists to see this development purely in terms of 


traditional loyalties and conflicts is highly misleading. 





CHAPTER 2 
CASTE, CLASS AND STATUS 


Introduction 


ASTE, CLASS and status are the three main elements of social stratification. > 
his chapter is devoted primarily to explaining the sociological meanings 
these elements 

Soeial stratification is a major theme and area of study in sociology, and 
this is so for several reasons. Some sociologists study stratification with 
a view to discovering the causes of conflict in society; some focus atten- 
tion on order, cohesion and equilibrium; and some hope to find useful in- 
sights into the behaviour patterns of individuals} I shall comment on these 
various ways of looking at stratification; but before doing so, I should ex- 
plain what it means in sociological theory. 

The word comes from ‘stratum’, a geological term meaning a layer of 
rock or earth lying between similar layers of a different texture. Sociolo- 
gists use the word to describe a hierarchical orderin mbers of 2 
society, as though they were arranged in horizontal layers one aboye the 
other. Social strata are conceptual categories, a method of classifying 





distinguished from other strata by social qualities that can be identified. 
When thinking of a stratified society} a sociologist differentiates its 
; members in terms of ‘high’ and ‘low’, rich and poor, powerful and power- 
Tess. A convenient way of describing such differences is to distinguish two 
main categories : the superordinates and the subordinates... As we shall 
see, however, these categories usually shade into each other through nume- 
rous intermediate gradations or strata. 
v Super- and subordination suggest a type of polarization that is evident in 
some kinds of stratification systems, notably those of a slave-owning society, 
a feudal society divided into estates, a caste society, and a colour-bar 
society such as that found in South Africa. These are relatively ‘closed’ 
social orders in that members of the subordinate stratum m cannot ascend to 


OF erm, 
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the social level of superordinates. - The ‘open’ systems, in which persons 


ee eel 


move more oF less freely from one stratum into another, are divided into 
social Classes or status groups. ) 

{No system is wholly closed ór open. Some movement, however slight, 
occurs between strata in a closed order; while socia! mobility is never quite 
unimpeded in an open system. The distinction is, however, valid and use- 
ful. A person’s social position or status tends to be ascribed in a closed 
system, whereas it is based largely on achievement in an open order. It 

should be emphasized, however, that ascribed and achteved statuses occur, 
in varying proportions, in all social systems. 

Slavery and feudalism have virtually disappeared, and need not concern 
us here. For the sake of information, however, I might add that feuda- 
tism is associated in particular withthe kind of social order found in medi- 
eval Europe between the tenth and thirteenth centuries.’ Its main features 
were the system of vassalage, by which freemen bound themselves to a 
lord; the allocation of land to fief-holders who owed various services to the 
lord of the manor; and the recognition of ‘estates’—such as those of the 
nobility, the clergy, and the peasantry— which were regulated by legal rules 
that defined the relations and obligations of each in the social structure. 


(_ Caste} 


The most developed form of the caste system occurs in India. Tradi- 
tionally, it consists of relatively closed status groups, each being a com- 
“mensal unity, the members of which may eat together, and each possessing 
‘a distinct name. These units are lotally called jatis. Each jati or subcaste 
is endogamous and has a traditional occupation associated with it. The 


members of a jati have a particular style of life and enjoy specific rights and 


privileges, or are subject to certain duties and disabilities. There are many 
jatis in any one cultural region. Jatis are to be distinguished from the 
Varnas. There are four of them : Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Sudra. 


While jatihave most of the characteristics of groups, Varnas are essentially 
} Chapter 3 provides a comprehensive account of the caste sys- 





categories 

tem. li d to offer here only the broad sociological features of the sys- 
tem. 
rhe caste system is said to be founded on the concept of purity and 
pollution. These qualities may be attached to persons, material objects, 


eaae 
or activities, and regulate relations between two or more persons. The con- 
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cepts of purity and pollution provide one of the main criteria for determin- 
ing the position of a caste or sub-caste in the hierarchical order. The 
Brahman is said to be the purest group and is placed at the top. Harijans 
(more commonly known outside India as ‘Untouchables’ and not included 
in the. Varna scheme) are considered as the most polluting and rank the 





lowest. 

west) are exclusive groups, distinguished from one another by name, 
rules of endogamy, association with an occupation, and commensal exclu- 
siveness. Collectively they form a system, characterized by a high degree 
of interdependence between, the castes. This interdependence is particul- 
arly evident in ritual, economic and political activities. The various jatis 
of a village community, for instance, cooperate with one another; but co- 
operation does not exclude the passibility of competition and even of con- 
flict, especially in polities 

Agriculture is the main source of livelihood in rural India. The upper 
caStes own most of the land, while the agricultural labourers belong mostly 
to the middie and lower castes. Considered from the viewpoint of owner- 
ship and non-ownership of land, the rural population is divided into agra- 
rian classes, which do not coincide exactly with caste categories. But there 
is a high degree of correlation. is in the caste hierarchy tend to 
coincide with positions in 1 the class structure of rural India, consisting of 


landowners at the rs at the top, a agricultiiral tenants ii the e middie, and agricultural 


labourers at the bo at the bottom of the scale) 
, summarizing the distinctive ele Bits of caste stratification, I would say 


that traditionally it was a fairly static, unchanging and particularistic type 
Of system in which a person’s status was ascriptively defined and deter- 
mined. The system consisted ofa number of of relatively clos closed status groups 
arranged in a hierarchical order, each group up being as associated with a speci- 
fic set of privileges and disabilities. The status groups, i.e., castes, were 
kept in their respective positions by religious and moral oral sanctions, division 
of labour, distinct kinshi ip affiliations, and political ‘authority. 

t was caste which regulated inter-group behaviour and attitudes. There 
was very little scope for acquiring status outside ide the caste system. ‘Pach 
caste had a distinct style of life, a and this made the autonomy and exclusi- 
veness of castes al] the more pronounced. The position of a caste in the 


ritual hierarchy corresponded largely with its position in the economic and 
wer hierarchie 











The Indian c system is undergoing many changes. The relatively 
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‘closed’ status groups are increasingly becoming ‘open’. The determinants 
of caste, class and power no longer coincide in a single coordinated struc- 
ture. Members of the higher castes are Jess often Jandowners and holders 
of political power. New types of economic and political power have crea- 


ted Opportunities for members of the lower castes, opportunities which did 
not exist to nearly the same degree in the traditional society. Economic 
and political power is no longer the monopoly of upper castes. ~ Class 
mobility is slowly gaining the upper hand over caste rigidities. 


Class 


India’s transition from a caste to a class society bears some resemblance 
to the process that changed Europe’s system of feudal estates into a capi- 
talists class society. I shall not attempt to describe the process, which 
took place over several centuries, but shall concentrate on the nature of 
the class system ina stratified society. For this purpose it is necessary to 
distinguish between related yet distinct meanings attached to class in 
sociological literature. One is that of ‘antagonistic’ classes associated 
with the theories of Karl Marx (1818-1883); the other can best be descri- 
bed as ‘status groups’, and is identified with the writings of Max Weber 
(1864-1920f- 

arx defined classes in terms of their relation to the means of produc- 
tion, which include land, mines, factories, machinery, raw materials, and 
finance capital in an industrialized society. He distinguished two broad 
categories : the owners of the means of production or ‘capitalists’, and 
the ‘propertyless’ or proletariat, who work for a wage or salary, and who 
possess only their labour-power. Landowners, who-derived their income 
from rent, constituted a subsection of the capitalist class. Marx traced 
the growth of classes in his major work Capital, the last chapter of which, 
appearing in Vol. III, contains the following passage : 


“The owners merely of labour-power, owners of capital, and land- 
owners, whose respective sources of income are wages, profit and 
ground-rent, in other words, wage-labourers, capitalists and landowners, 
constitute then three big classes of modern society based upon the capi- 
talist mode of production. 


He added that the stratification of classes “does not appear in its pure 
form. Middle and intermediate strata . . . obliterate lines of demarcation 
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everywhere.” He mentioned physicians and officials as examples of such 
intermediate strata. Unfortunately, however, he died before he could 
elaborate on their significance. As we shall see, the existence of these 
‘middle strata’ occupies a prominent place in the theory of status groups. 

In describing Marx’s theory of antagonistic classes, I shall concentrate 
on his account of the working class. This etierged from a process that 
abolished slavery, serfdom and other forms of bonded labour, and change 
peasants and independent craftsmen into wage-earners in mines and facto- 
ries. Capitalism, Marx argued, required workers who were ‘free’ in a 
double sense : free to sell their labour-power on an open market, and 

*‘free from, unencumbered by, any means of production of si own" 
He meant that since workers have no ‘capital’, whether in the form o 
land, factories or money, they are obliged to work for a wage. 

Excluded from control over the means of production, the worker. 
becomes an alienated being. He forms an essential part of the produc-. 
tive system, yet has no voice in the management of the factory or mine 
in which he is employed. He does not decide what to produce or how 
to produce, and becomes a mere cog in thé System. The ase of power- 
driven machines results in a minute division of labour. Unlike the crafts- 
man, who produces a finished article such as a chair or a piece of cloth, 
the factory worker is involved in ‘detailed labour’, working repetitively on 
one sma)l part of the product, and unable to develop his creative facul- 
ties. “The habit of doing only one thing converts him into a never fail- 
ing instrument, while his connection with the whole mechanism compels 
him to work with the regularity of the parts of a machine.’”? 

Marx’s theory of capitalism included an assumption that society would’ 
be polarized into two hostile classes. The capitalist class would become 


P app oe 


wealthier and more powerful as industrialization expanded, while the 
working class would grow in size and suffer increasing poverty. This, he- 
argued, was an objective_process, the result of a social cture based on 
\ the pursuit of profit without regard to human welfare. È The principle, he 
argued, was the accumulation of capital, for the sake of which producti- 
vity is raised by methods that : 
“mutilate the labourer into a fragment of a man, degrade him to the 
level of an appendage of a machine, destroy every remnant of charm in 
his work and turn it into a hated toil... It follows therefore that in 
proportion as capital accumulates, the lot of the labourer, be his pay- 


‘ment high or low, must grow worse. The law (of accumulation 
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lishes an accumulation of mi , agony of toil, slavery, ignorance, 
tutality, mental degradation, at the opposite pole, i.e., on the side of 
the class that produces its own product in the form of capital.” 


Marx found the evidence for these propositions in the state of industrial 
societies, notably that of Engiand, in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the great majority of working people had no vote, lived in 
slums, suffered periodic spells of unemployment, received no relief other 
than a pauper’s dole, and were prohibited from strike action by crude 
industrial laws. Workers were illiterate and defenceless for the most 
part. The ‘social welfare’ state, as we know it today, had not taken shape. 
Factory laws for the protection of women and children, or for the preven- 
tion of accidents, were rudimentary. Marx saw no reason to suppose 
that conditions would improve under capitalism." 

In these circumstances, according to Marx, ithe workers became class 
conscious, aware of their common interests in opposition to the interests 
of capitalists, and determined to improve their lot in life. | This was a 
subjective process, which resulted from the objective eonditicra. Two 
stages could be distinguished. In the first, the workers learn to sink their 
differences, to stop competing with one another for jobs, and to combine 


in trade unions : ) 


“Economic conditions had first transformed the mass of the people of 
the country into workers. The domination of capital has created for 
this mass a common situation, common interests. This mass is thus 
already a class as against capital, but not yet for itself.’’® 


{The second stage occurs when the workers reject the capitalist society, 
d. embrace the vision of a different, revolutionary social order. No 
longer satisfied with wage increases or minor reforms within the system, 
they aspire to take control and to revolutionize society. They unite for 
political action, form working class parties, and enter into a struggle for 


power : | 
# 
“In this struggle, of which we have noted only a few phases, this mass 
becomes united, and constitutes itself as a class for itself. But the strug- 
gle of class against class is a political struggle."*’ 


, On being alienated from the capitalist soci y, the workers adopt the 
rival image of socialism, a socicty based on the common ownership of 
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the means of production under working class rule. Marx’s prediction, 
which most people dismissed as a fantasy during his lifetime, has been re- 
alised in the socialist countries of Europe and Asia, but not in advanced 
industrial countries of Western Europe and America. An intervening factor, 
which Marx did not contemplate, was the extension ofthe vote to working 
people. They ceased to be alienated from the state, and tended to identify 
themselves with the capitalist class in matters concerning ‘national’ inter- 
ests. Their Se a enabled them to obtain substantial 
improvements in their living conditions and life chances. + 

Marx’s mode! of F antagonistic classes may be said to'retain much vz vali- 
dify in countries where large sections of the population are alienated from 
the established soci ia] order. The slogan of ‘Black Power’ in the United 
States is the equivalent, in a racially stratified society, of the concept of 
‘working class power’. It is arguable that the struggle of Africans for 
self-rule or political and economic equality in Southern Africa is the equi- 
valent of the class struggle which Marx examined in the industrialized 
world of the nineteenth century.} One of the objectives in this book is to 


examine the extent to which Marx’s concepts of class and class conflicts 
are applicable to India today 





Status Groups 


The Marxist theory of antagonistic classes, which was reviewed in the 
preceding section, directed the attention of social scientists to a major 
source of group conflict in industrialized societies. Marx’s lengthy exami- 
nation of the origin, growth, and structure of capitalism provided him 
with evidence to support his central thesis. Class conflict, he argued, was 
an inevitable consequence of the objective conditions generated generated by the 
these conditions wouid produce a subjective state o of class consciousness 
in both workers and capitalists. Since it was im] impossible to reconcile their 
respective class interests—maximum profits for the capitalists vs the full 
value of labour-power for the workers—the only conceivable solution was 


the revolutionary transformation of capitalism into socialism under a 
workers’ govern ment. 








ee 





The debate on the“merits of Marx’s theories has continued unabated 
for more than a hundred years without reaching finality. Marxists claim 
that the Russian and Chinese revolutions have validated his theory. 
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Critics point to the behaviour of workers in democratic capitalist coun- 
tries as evidence that Marx erred in predicting a polarization of classes 
and a struggle between them for political power. Workers apd capita- 
lists, it is argued, are competing and not antagonistic classes. They have 


interests in common, and combine to defend these when the need arises, 
Cohesion, based Of GOifsensus, is even more 


a eae R a a 


both in peace and in war. | 
‘ pronounced than conflict. =l o, 

My main aim in this section is to outline an alternative model of strati- 
fication in industrialized societies, one which is generally acceptable to 
sociologists who stress the importance of cohesion and consensus. ‘This 
viewpoint stems from the writings of Max Weber, the leading sociologist 
ofthe present century, who was the first to advance a detailed modification 


of Marx’s binary class system.’ 5 
- Weber suggested a ‘multi-dimensional’ model. He argued that different 


kinds of stratification occurred in contemporary societies, and the nume 


rous social strata could be distinguished intermediate between worker 
and capitalists. He acknowledged the importance of economic factors i 
any system of stratification, but claimed that political power was anothe 
and independent determinant, which produced its own hierarchical order. 
third determinant was ‘social prestige’ or ‘honour’ : the ranking of 
persons according to the amount of ‘esteem’ in which they were held, as 
members of a traditional aristocracy, or in terms of_occupation, educa- 
tion, and living standards. 5 
n individual’s initial status is ascribed. He inherits his position from 
his parents, and shares it with the family as a whole, as in the caste system. 
A child is trained to speak and behave in ways associated with the group 
to which his family belongs or aspires. This behaviour pattern includes 
manners, tastes, skills, ambitions, attitudes and beliefs. By the time a 
child goes to school, he is usually conditioned to accept the values of his 
group. His training receives additional emphasis as he matures and asso- 
ciates with persons of ‘his own, kind’ at school, in neighbourhood, and in 
different kinds of associations. 
Individuals and their families often rise or fall in the social scale by 
loving out of the stratum in which they originated. The movement is 
{got necessarily consistent in all the three dimensions of social stratifica- 
tion : economic power, political power, and prestige. } I shall return to 
this aspect at a later stage, and merely note herd that there is a tendency 
for the three indices to coincide in what may bs~called a ‘coordinated 
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status identification.” Wealth, political influence, and prestige usually go 
hand in hand as determinants of status. 

Sociologists use different labels to distinguish strata. A familiar classi- 

ficatory system resembles Marx’s model of classes, and specifies an ‘upper’ 
class, consisting of the owners of capital; a ‘middle’ class of professional 
people and white-collar employees; and a ‘lower’ class of manual workers. 
Since these categories are too broad for analytical purposes, they are 
usually subdivided into two or more segments, such as ‘upper upper’, 
‘lower upper’, ‘upper middle’, and ‘lower middle.’ 
_ Economic position is the major index of stratification, partly because 
of a correlation between ownership of occupation, political power, and 
prestige. The owner or director of a big firm controls many opportuni- 
ties of employment, is able to regulate prices and wages, has access to 
credit facilities, and may be able to influence government policy in matters 
concerning his industry. 

Whereas Marx concentrated on the relations between the propertied 
class and the working class,/the ‘social status’ approach suggests a conti- 
nuous spectrum linking the Pwo major classes. The intermediate positions 
are occupied by the ‘middle’ class, consisting of small businessmen, pro- 
fessional groups, officials, and other white-collar workers. Recognition of 
the importance of the intermediate strata has led to a considerable modi- 
fication of Marx's theory of antagonistic classesñ and requires a further 
examination of the relation between economic and political power. 

The Marxist view is that in any stratified society economic power and 
political power are vested in a ‘ruling’ class. [ts members own the major 
sources of wealth and also control! the agencies that make decisions and 
influence opinions in public life. These institutions include the various 
branches of government (legislature, courts, and administration), news- 
papers, radio, television, schools, and universities. The subordinate classes 

provide a political opposition and radical social theories. 
Reviewing evidence from several capitalist countries, Ralph Miliband 
finds a positive correlation.2° Families which are rated high in terms of 
economic power are likely to provide a large proportion of top-ranking 


politicians, administrators, army officers, judges, newspaper proprietors, 
and other decision-makers. He concludes: 


“For businessmen belong, in economic and social terms, to 


the upper 
and middle classes—and it is also 


from these classes that the members of 
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the state elite are predominantly, not to say overwhelmingly, drawn. 
The pattern is monotonously similar for all capitalist countries and 
applies not only to the administrative, military and judicial elites, which 
are insulated from universal suffrage and political competition, but to 
the political and elective ones as well, which are not. Everywhere and 
in all its elements the state system has retained, socially speaking, a 
most markedly upper- and middle-class character, with 'a slowly dimi- 
nishing aristocratic element at one end, and a slowly growing working- 
class and lower-middle-class element at the other.” 


Critics of the ruling class theory concede that political and economic 
power were concentred in a privileged minority in feudal and pre-industrial 
societies. The introduction of universal franchise in the second half of the 
last century in leading capitalist countries, however, if Said tō have result- 
ed in a wide diffusterrof political power between a plurality of groups, 
such as polithar parties, trade unions, employers’ organisations, farmers, 
and professional associations. In the pluralist view, a government is not 
in-fact the instrument of the dominant economic stratum. According 


to the French sociologist Raymond Aron: 


“To demonstrate that western democracies are ruled by capitalists or 
monopolists, it would be necessary to first establish that the capitalists 

y Or monopolists have a consciousness of their own solidarity, that they 
have a common idea of their class and of their class tnterests. The 
available facts do not suggest that such consciousness exists or that 
common class interests are Known and recognized by those they should 
unite.... Do the political leaders make major decisions because they 
conform to the interest of large influential organizations, big corpora- 
tions, monopolies or other? This assumption has not been demons- 
trated and even seems implausible.’’?? 


The two points of view are not wholly incompatible. If, as Miliband 
argues, members of the propertied class predominate in government and 
administration, it is reasonable to assume that they use their positions of 
power to protect the interests of the class to which they belong. Indeed, 
Aron also reaches this conclusion, but in a negative way : 

“It goes without saying that in a regime with private ownership of the 

means of production the measures taken by the legislators and ministers 

are not in fundamental opposition to the interests of the owners. Politi- 
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cians are not radicaliy hostile to the interests of those who have suc- 
ceeded in the economic system,” 


One further observation needs to be made about the relation between 
politics and the status system./Political power should be seen as an inde- 
‘pendent variable, to the extent that a person may rise or fallin the social 
scale by achieving or losing political authority. A familiar example is that 
of a working-class leader who becomes a cabinet minister when his party 
wins an election, and reverts to his occupation of a manual worker or 
clerk on losing his parliamentary seat. Alternatively, a successful politi- 
cian who uses his position to amass wealth will improve his státus ratin 
on the economic scale. 

Economic and political determinants of status are objective. They can 
be defined without reference to the evaluation that people place on their 
positions in the social scale. The third determinant, namely prestige, is 
subjective, since it depends on the way in which people grade themselves 
in degrees of superidrity and inferiority: This evaluation may relate to 
one or more factors, such as a person’s occupation, bis personal qualities 
or reputation, and his performance in the roles assigned to him. Taken 
together, these individual attributes or judgments constitute his prestige. 

W. Lloyd Warnér, an American sociologist who made a valuable con- 
tribution to stratification studies, used the subjective index in defining 
‘classes’, which correspofid to what I have called status groups : 





“By class is meant two or more orders of people who are believed to 
be, and are accordingly ranked by the members of the community, in 
socially superior and inferior positions." 


‘Membership of a status group, he-argued, involved both acceptance by 
the rest of the group and participation in its group-life. The economic 
determinant was not sufficient to ensure acceptance and participation. 

, Wealth or income has to be accompanied by approved behaviour patterns 
peculiar to the status group concerned 2 


“To belong to a particular level in the social-class system of America 
means that a family or individual has gained acceptance as an equal by 
those who belong in the class. The behaviour in this class and the parti- 
cipation of those in it must be rated by the rest of the community as 
being at a particular place in the social scale.’’25 


In this subjective sense, therefore, status may be defined as the social 
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standing, esteem and prestige a person or group possesses in a stratified 
system. Status can be achieved or ascribed. In an ascriptive system, a 
person acquires social standing by birth, as in the Indian caste hierarchy, 
or in a society in which an aristocracy is distinguished from commoners. 
In an achievement-griented system,„a persan acquires status by his own 
efforts, as through education or through acquisition of economic or politi- 
cal power. He is born into a particular status group, but may move intd 
a higher group through success in business or games or through marriage 

Conversely, a person may ‘lose status’ by becoming poor, taking an infe- 
rior job, or generally having less prestige than that attached to his family 
of origin. 

Ascriptive systems tend to be ‘closed’, and discourage movements from 
oné status group to another. Achievement-oriented systems are relatively 
‘open’ and exhibit a high rate of social mobility. The rate is therefore an 
index of democraéy, if we mean by democracy a persistent and marked 
tendency to equalize the distribution of political power, wealth, occupatio- 
nal opportunities, and life-chances among ali sections of society.’ 

Studies of social mobility have been concentrated largely on compiling 
economic indices, particularly occupational ranking systems, incomes, and 
levels of consumption. g A common method of measuring mobility is to 
compare a father’s occupation with his son’s and for this purpose to use 
the three categories of manual, non-manual and farming occupations. On 
the assumption that most non-manual occupations receive higher prestige 
than most manual occupations, upward mobility occurs when the son of 
a manual worker or small farmer moves into a non-manual occupation. * 

Comparative studies of mobility in advanced industrial societies in 

atern Europe and America show that a large minority of persons rise 
above the occupational position of their fathers, while a smaller minority 
experience a fall in occupational status. The reasons given for this high 
rate of social mobility include the effects of rapid industrialization, mass 
education, “an increase in the roportion of non-manual occupations, a 
deciitiing birth rate in the upper classes, and social values which motivate 
individuals to improve their status. “It has been suggested that 


“Both Europe and America have experienced differential fertility, that is, 
the tendency of those in upper classes to have fewer children, a condition 
that leaves room for the lower classes to rise. Both have seen an expat- 
sion in the number of white-collar positions at the expense of manual 
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workers, thus creating a surge of upward occupational mobility to the 
extent that new industria! labour is drawn from farm areas.”"* 


The transition from colonial rule to independence has promoted a similar 


upward movemént in Asian in Asian and African countries. Top-ranking politicians 


and civil servants usually he have a higher status than that of their parents in 
terms of an n occupational | rating. $ 


he emphasis that has been placed on occupation as an index of status 
tends to obscure the possibility of status ‘conflict’ or ‘incongruence’. ') By 
this I mean that a person may rank hig higher on one scale of determinants 
than on another scale. The example of the working-class politician men 
tioned earlier is a case in point; another is the position of an impoverishe 
aristocrat, or a traditional Brahman who has great prestige in his loc 
community but does not possess the attributes of high status in an indus 
trial-urban society. 

Such descrepancies constantly appear and disappear, but tend to be 
evened out in a mobile society. A person who moved from one status 
group into another and remains in the latter, will use it as a reference 
group, and acquire its mannerisms, norms and values. This process may 
not be completed until the children or grandchildren of the newcomer 
have been reared in the social climate of the achieved status group. Aft 
some stage in the life-cycle of the family, however, its original status will 
be effaced through marriage, education, and absorption in group life. en 
this occurs, members of the family will bé rated consistently according to 
all determinants of social status. 


To sum up, Marx defined classes in ¢erms-of-theit-relation to means of 
production. He distinguished two broad categories : the owners of the 
means of production or ‘capitalist’ and the propertyless or ‘proletarian.’ 
Weber’s notion of status, on the other r hand, refers to the way people are 
ranked according to the amount of ‘esteem’ or ‘prestige’ they possess in 
society. _ Status may be achieved through improvements in education, 


occupation and income or ascribed as in the caste system through birth. 
Chapter 3 examines the nature of caste system in India today. 
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CHAPTER 3 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN THE CASTE 
SYSTEM 


Introduction 


‘KEE CASTE system in India has been described in different ways by different 
cholars. In the earlier writings on caste, more attention was paid to the 
separate castes and their attributes than to their place in a system of econo- 
mic, political and ritual relations. For instance, Hutton, while describing 
the caste system in various parts of India, pays very little attention to inrer- 
_easte relationships. He wrote: ‘While a caste is a social unit in a quasi- 
organic system or society and throughout India is consistent enough to be 
immediately identifiable, the nature of the unit is variable enough to make 
a concise definition difficult. All the same, for Hutton caste was an 
endogamous group, often with an ascribed occupation and ranked relative 
to other castes Recent sociological works op caste pay considerable at- 
tention to inter- and intra-caste relationships} 
ome sociologists maintain that the caste syStem is peculiar to Indian 
Aivilization.* Dumont goes as far as to maiutain that its distinguishing 
feature is its religious matrix, and that no type of social stratification, how- 
ever similar to Indian caste divisions, constitutes a caste system unless it 
is buttressed by religious beliefs and observances. In addition to the reli- 
ious element, Leach insists on identifyin tem as a series of 
non-competitive categories arranged in hierarchical order. He writes that 
the caste system is “an organic system with each particular caste and sub- 
caste filling a distinctive functional role. It is a gystem_ of labour division 
from which the element of competition among workers has been largely 
excluded. 7° 
> The institution of caste has changed in important respects in the last 
¥wo hundred years, but writers differ on the significance which should be 
attached to these changes. ‘While some think that caste is decaying, others 
indicate that although the purity-pollution aspects of it have weak ened and 
others haye loosened, caste has shown a remarkable capacity to adjust to 
new conditions and situations, Because Indian social life is largely arti- 
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culated rooga e cE Spel Me aca ae aca formed to promote 
social interests, whether these be in the economic, € ucational, political or 
any other sphere, tends to be affected-_by it. In fact, castes organize them- 
selves in order to further the interests of their members.”-5 Since Indepen- 
dence inter- and intra-caste competition for wealth and power has greatly 
intensified. Writing about the significance of these changes{ Leach main- ' 
tains that when castes compete they violate the traditional norms of caste 
reciprocity. ; } He}writes : E aici in India and Ceylon today whole 
caste | groups are tending to emerge as political factions but it is misleading 
to think of such behaviour as a characteristic of caste as such. If a whole 
caste group plays the role of a political faction by competing with other 
such factions for some common economic or political goal it thereby acts 
in defiance of caste tradition.” He concludes : “My own view is that when- 
ever caste groups are seen to be acting as corporations in competition 
against like groups of different caste, then they are acting in defiance of 
caste principles.”? Gough’s viewpoint is similar.1° Srinivas disagrees with 
this : “I cannot agree with Dr. Leach when he says that competition bet- 
ween caste groups is in defiance of caste principles. Ft is true that the 
castewise division of labour facilitates the inter-dependence of castes ene 
this ‘is strikingly seen in the jajmani system. But interdependence is not 
the whole story. Castes do compete between each other for acquiring 
political and economic power and high ritual position.” Y 


{r raditional Caste System J 





(according to Max Weber, “caste is doubtlessly a closed statt status group”, 

an castes are communities as distinct from classes whichare o categories.** 
To explain what he means by a status group, Weber contrasts it with class. 
“Classes”, he says, “are groups of people who, from the standpoint of spe- 
cific interests, have the same economic position. Ownership or non-owner- 
ship of material goods or of definite skills constitutes the class situation. Praa 
Status, according to Weber, “is a quality of social honour or a lack of it, 
and is in the main conditioned as well as expressed through a specific style 
of ie The reason why caste is a ‘closed’ status group is that ali the 
obligatfons and barriers that membership in a status group entails also 


& in a caste where they are intensified to the higher degree. 


The ‘closed’ nature of the caste system has been emphasized by many 
olars. F. G. Bailey, for instance, provides a structural definition of 
Foe ae see 
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ake caste system. He holds that for a given society to exhibit a system of 
caste, it must be divided into groups which are (i) exclusive (no one be- 
longs simultaneously to more than one group), (ii) exhaustive (every one 
belongs to some group), and (iii) ranked.?° In the tgaditional Indian caste 
system, a caste be said to be one of EERE OEE status groups. 
Each of them is amensal unit with a distinct name ach _ is endo- 
gamous and has itional occupation associated with it. And each 
has a particular style of life and enjoys a monopoly over particular rights, 
duties, privileges and disabilities. One™is born into a particular caste. 
, The caste system ıs said to be founded on the concept.of purity and pol- 
lution. Purity and pollution are associated with human beings, objects, 
and activities, and determine the form that social relations between any 
two persons may tak e concept of purity and pollution provides the 
basis for hierarchization so that, ideally, each caste group occupies a par- 
ticular position in the hierarchy of castes 
The caste system is a particylaristic system in which the 


ascriptive status of the_individual determines his life’s course. Caste 


membership is immutable and there appears to be no sanctioned mode of 
mobility. The individual has to submit to the rules of his caste, otherwise 
strong pressures are applied to him. 









Though castes are exclusive groups, separate from one another, with 
each enjoying a certain amount of autonomy, the different castes together 
form a system. Castes display a certain degree of interdependence. The 
relationships of interdependence are mainly in the ritual and economic 
spheres. The different castes living in a village have relations of coopera- 
tion in many spheres, but cooperation does not preclude the possibility of 
competition or conflict, especially in the political sphere. E. R. Leach’s 
view that, “wherever caste groups are seen to be acting as corporations 
in competition against like groups of different caste, ... they are acting 
in defiance of caste principles,”’, is not in keeping with reality .14 
' Having outlined the salient features of the traditional caste system, jit is 
mow necessary to demonstrate how caste status is related to class and 
power. Although it is difficult to generalize for the whole of India, it may 
be said that, generally, there is a close correspondence between the three 
hierarchies of caste, class and power. Over most of India, we see that 
Brahmans have the highest position in the caste hierarchy, Untouchables 


ee Faena. 
have the lowest position, and between these two there is a large collection 


of castes with no fixed positions. Positions in the middle range are always 
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subject to disputes between rival castes. Positions in the caste hierarchy 
itself are based on the ideas of purity and pollution. Castes at the top 
have greater purity in that their food, dress, and occupation are regarded 
as more pure than those of other castes. Castes at the bottom are regarded 
as impure, and their food occupations, clothes, customs, and myths are 
regarded ascither inferter-orimpure, In the middle range of the hier- 
archy, there is often rivalry over relative position., In Kumbapettai, the 
village studied by Gough, Brahmans occupy the top position in the hier- 
archy, non-Brahmans the middle range, and Adi-Dravidas the lowest 





position.’? 
K There is a close relationship between the status of a caste and its econo- 





c position. The higher castes fend tô be owners; tenants are mostly 
from the middle castes; and agricultural Jabourers come mostly from the 
ntouchable castes. 


Similarly, higher castes have positions of power and influence. Thus, 
in Kumbapettai Brahmans have positions of power with traditionally 
administrative rights over the lower castes. Gough writes : “Among their 
non-Brahman and Adi-Dravida servants, Brahmans have the power forci- 
bly to interfere in disputes which threaten the peace of the village and to 
penish rebeilion in any form against their own authority.” 

| Chore is, then, a great congruence between caste, class and power.’ Sri- 
nivas was the first to indicate this congruence in his concept of the domis 
nant caste. “A caste is dominant” writes Srinivas, “when it proponderates 
numerically over the other castes and when it also wields preponderant 
economic and political power. <A large and powerful caste group can, 
more easily be dominant if its position in the local caste hierarchy is not 
too low.’*8 In short the dominant caste is the one which has relatively 
high positions in the hierarchies of caste, class, power, and numerical 
strength? The definition of the dominant caste also shows that Brahmans 
need not always be dominant. Srinivas gives the examples of the Lingayat 
and Okkaliga ga of Mysore, the Reddi and Kamma of Andhra, the Nayar of 
Kerala, and the Patidar of Gujarat, as castes that are ‘dominant. 

The fact that castes other than the Brahman can be dominant, leads us 
to the concept of Sanskritization. Though theoretically forbidden, Sans- 
kritization seems to , be the only means of rising within the caste hierarchy, 
Srinivas writes : “The caste system is far from a rigid system in which the 
position of each component caste is fixed for all time. Movement has 
always been possible, and especially so in the middle regions of the hieray- 
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chy. A low caste was able, in a generation or two, to rise to a higher 
position in the hierarchy by adopting vegetarianism and teetotalism, and 
by Sanskritizing its ritual and pantheon.’® Srinivas calls this process, 
‘Sanskritization.’ 

Explaining the importance of Sanskritization for the dominant castes, 
Srinivas writes : “Occasionally we find castes which enjoyed political and 
economic power but were not rated high in ritual ranking. That is, there 
was a gap between their ritual and politico-economic position. In such 
cases Sanskritization occurred sooner or later, because without it the claim 
to higher position was sot fully effective. The three main areas of power 
in the caste system are the ritual, the economic and the political, and the 
possession of power in any one sphere usually leads to the acquisition of 
power in the other two. This does not mean, however, that inconsisten- 
cies do not occur.” 

In the traditional social system, emulation of the life style of a higher 
caste was not easy. Physical force, economic, ritual and social sanctions 
were used by the higher castes to suppress all attempts at Sanskritization 
by the lower castes, and especially the Untouchables. Narrow social hori- 
zons and inadequate means of transport coupled with the authoritarian 
nature of the system, were strong enough factors to make Sanskritization 
a rare phenomenon or to slow it down so much that it became almost im- 
perceptible. 

To sum up, the traditional caste system wasa relatively static, unchang- 
ing particulgristic type of social stratification in which an individual’s status 
was ascriptively defined and determined. The social system was fragmented 
into relatively closed status groups, hierarchically arranged, each associated 
with a particular set of privileges and disabilities which were supported by 
traditional sanctions. These status groups were castes, and it was caste 
which ordéréd intergroup behaviour and attitudes. There was little scope 

for acquiring status outside the caste system. The different castes were 
rigidly separated from one another by economic, ritual and social barriers. 
Fach caste had a distinct life style which made the autonomy and exclusi- 
veness of the castes all the more pronounced. The position of a caste in 


the ritual hierarchy largely corresponded with its positions in the economic 
and political spheres. 


Changes in the Caste Syste 
H is indisputable that the caste system has been changing. (Change has. 
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always been present, though its rate in the different aspects of the system 
has not been yniform.) We will take the arrival of the British as a point 
of departure for stud¥ing change within the caste system, The effects of 
British rule on the caste system were not ie fet Micallef 
instances in which British rule affected a particular institution, which in turn 
affected other institutions, and, in this process, a chain reaction was initia- 
ted which sometimes ied to unforeseen changes in other areas. lage rule 


brought with it new tools and technology, ideas and institutions. Concepts 
like freedom, equality, secularism and democracy were new to the tradi- 
tion-bound_people of India) Though these ideas took time to reach the 
people, once having done so; they unleashed forces which initiated or acce- 
lerated the tempo of social change in India. < 
ith The coming of the British, there was a marked growth of towns 
an? cities, and a process of industrialization was initiated which brought 
people from different castes together into new areas of activity. The over- 
“all result of British policy was that the power of the cas members, 
to declare marriages void, and to prevent widow remarriage, was greatl 
reduced, and the practice of seeking relief in civil courts was encourage 
Laws were enacted whose object was to remove certain social disabilities, 
and equality before the law was ensured for all the people.22* 
Independence accelerated the process of change} The Indian constitu- 
tien sought to base the new social order on an egalitarian principle, and 
to remove every trace of inequality.’ Many changes are taking place in 
the caste system today. {The ‘closed’ status groups are increasingly be- 
coming ‘open’, and the rigidity of the system is being reduced} The ex- 
clusiveness of castes is lessening each day, and more and more activities 
are bringing together members of different castes. In short, the structural 
Histances between the castes are being reduced.(An individual is a member 
of various non-traditional groups and organizations which have no relation 
to his caste.\The caste system is no longer a clearly demarcated system of 
hiefarchically-ordered caste groups. ARO between caste groups are 
‘tending to blur or break down. {There is greater circulation of personnel 
and an increasing degree of interpenetration between different groups, 
classes and categories. This process makes it increasingly difficult to locate 
‘and define the boundaries of caste groups. There has been a gradual les- 
sening of the congruence between caste, class and powe 
While traditionally there were more chances for higher caste people to 
: þe the only landowners and at the same time to occupy positions of power, 
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ow there is less chance of this occurring. he divergence between caste, 
Iglass and power is largely due to the expansion of the Indian economy and 
‘to changes in the political syste 

The higher castes were the first to avail themselves of the opportunities 
provided under British rule. After acquiring English education, they sought 
white-collar jobs, and some joined new professions such as law, engineer- 
ing and medicine. This required them to live in cities. 

t the same time, the villages were more closely incorporated into the. 
wider society, and the rural economy became more and more cash oriented. 
F. G. Bailey shows how the lower castes in Bisipara got rich due to the 
coming of the British administration and the extension of the economic 
frontier, and how these castes were able to buy land which had come into 
the market. \Landowning castes often had to sell a portion of their land 
to oe in towns. With the increase 
in the sale of land by the higher castes and its purchase by other castes, 
which had acquired money, a gradual chan e came about in the land owner- 
ship pattern.2* In areas a ais te pee enjoyed the status of the do- 
minant landowning ca: caste ste the picture is is different. In Wangala, a village in 
Karnataka, Epstein sh shows how the peasant caste bou ght more fand and in 
this way consolidated its osition.**\ 

Land reforms introduced since Independence have played a significant 
roie in changing the pattern of land ownership. ecent land laws which 
imposed ceilings on [and holdings, provided for abolition of the Zamindari 
system and for protection against eviction of tenants, have made the posi- 
tion of big landowners insecure. } 

Changes in the system of power have been more conspicuous. The in- 
troduction ofithe notions of democracy and adult franchise have affected 
the caste system in several ways) ` The new political system attacks the 
very roots of hierarchization. Political power has become accessible to 
people at all levels and they have become politically conscious.} Whereas 
politics were previously regarded as the sole preserve of the higher castes, 
people at ali levels are now becoming conscious that they can play an im- 


portant role ia the political processes and benefit from them 


. he vote is 
a symbol of power.) 


\Two important trends have been noticed in the power structure. a 
power is now diffused. Secondly, the unit or location of power has ch 
i.e., power is now located in a unit different from the traditional one. 
Today, the dominant caste can no longer be sure of its position because, 
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many factors intervene in determining who has the power. One such 
factor is numerical strength. Gis of the introduction, of adult fran- 
chise, numerical strength in itselMhas become an jm portant source of power, 
particularly during elections. Jt gives the caste a feeling of strength and 
importance even if it occupies a low position in the caste hierarchy. 


Gredit for this goes to the political parties who are always competing to 


gain the support of numerically strong castes such as the Harijans.y And, 
these castes are not réTuctant to ask for favours in return for votes given 
at elections. Chapter 7 examines these and other issues relating to village 
politics. 

The introduction of Panchayati Raj (local self-government) has contri- 
buted to increasing the -cidoal awareness of people. (Panchayati Raj has 
extended the areas of political activittes from villages-to the district and 
state levels, and in this way has broatietiéd the base of leadershipy Dube 


maintains that the use of the electoral method in the choice of leaders 
implies a change in the conception of the ‘ideal’ leader.24 More emphasis 


is laid on the ability to organise and represent than on the caste affiliation. 

Most important politics have provided a new idiom of social 
mobility for castes at the lower levels of the hierarchy. Advancement on 
the political front ensures a certain amount of social advancement. The 
higher castes have also not lagged behind in utilising this avenue for their 


own advancement, In this new idiom of social seo eople move up 








by securing for themselves positions in government bodies active parti- 
cipation in politet paria. Doyr ee pressure gr . All these 
types of political activities bring individuals into new networks of inter- 
personal relations, 

Writing about the Harijans, Betcille shows that the new political aware- 
ness is giving rise to impatience with the traditional authoritarian 
system. He writes: (‘Participation in election campaigns and contact 
with party bosses tends to create among the younger Harijans a sense of 
impatience towards the slow and uncertain process of social mobility 
through imitation of the styles of life of the upper castes. Young Harijans 
who are inducted into political machines may feel that they can dispense 
with Sanskritization.’}° 

Not only individuals, but groups as weil, use politics as a means to 
advance themselves.<W ith increasing politicization, men have come to see 
the importance of having their interests represented, and groups tend to 
be formed to represent the different interests. It may appear paradoxical, 
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but most students of Indian society have observed that in this political 
Je oi crgent interests, castes hava found nd-areas of activity. Thig 
has led some òf them to conclude that the caste system is being streng 
thened instead of being liquidated#{ The emergence of the caste association 
has been indicated as an example of the strengthening of the traditional 
system; According to Rudolph and Rudo ph, (caste-assdciations “have 


come to specialize in politics.” They compete with one another on many 
issues, iicluding the issue of special privileges accorded to the depressed 
castes and classes by the Government.) To win elections (particularly at 
the State Wid national levels); itical parties try to get the support of as 
many caste qssociations as possible, (Ones Wana or come abin 
to form larger groups in order to take an effective part in political activities. 
Many authors hold that(castes become categories when they take part in 
politica] activities, for when acting as categories they tend to give up 
certain characteristics of the traditional caste system. However, the 
principle of hierarchization can be seen operating within the categories. 
Within the caste organization, the relatively higher castes occupy positions 
of influence, as do those individuals who are economically better of) 


{In competing for various Privileges, castes have displayed an increased 


sense of solidarity and cohesion. An example of this-ts-the struggle going 


example o 
; OR a a eee. : 
on today between different_castes for the title of being “backward ,,for 


vested interests are involved] Srinivas shows that in Karnataka state (for- 
mer Mysore}the important pon-Brahman castes developed the technique 
of capturing government jobs and securing other important concession on 
the plea that they were backward. Because these advantages had to be 
secured through parliamentary means, the leading dominant castes set 
about organizing themselves as successful pressure groups. The concessions 
thus gained in their turn helped the castes which were numerically stronger 
and better organized to enhance their political power. Claims to backward- 
ness and political power thus reinforce each other. The Lingayats of 
Mysore owe their political power, in part at least, to the concessions to 
backward communities because of their political power. _ 
We will now look more specifically at certain changes that the caste 
system has undergone in recent years. (The most important change has 
been the lessening of the rigidity of the caste system as a whole the struc- 
tural distances between different castes and between subdivisions of the 
game-caste are being reduced. {Religious and ritual barriers which tradi- 
ñoğälly separated the castes are breaking down, and rules about commen- 
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sality, purity and pollution are being relaxed. Differences between the life 
styles of castes are gradually being eliminated and there is a marked 
tendency towards the evolution of a common style. The forces behind this 
standardization of life styles are the twin processes of Sanskritization and 
non 
_ Spread of education, development of transport, and rapid strides made 
in the media of mass communication facilitate the spread of news and ideas 
easily and swiftly to all séctions of the population. This has led to the 
emergence of some values which are common to the majority of the 
population. 

There has been a steady increase in the proportion of non-traditional or 
“Western” elements in the life styles of the upper castes, and when the 
lower castes emulate these styles they absorb both the traditional and the 


non-traditional elements. i 
Where has been a considerable increase in the occupational heterogeneity 
of the members of a caste) Members of a caste often engage in different 
occupations and for this reason differ from one another in their earnings. 
owever, it is true that in the matter of occupational choice a certain link- 
age with the traditional social order may be discernible. Traditional 
values continue to play a part in the individual’s acceptance and acquisi- 
tion of new occupations which were traditionally restricted} (Though inter- 
‘caste marriages are still exceptional, there has been a tendency to enlarge 
the endogamous units by merging smaller ones (which had previously been 
separated by restrictions on inter-marriage). Nowadays, parents tend tq 
take occupation, income and education into account when seeking spouses 
for their children rather than looking only to the sub-caste or caste affilia- 
tions. 
There has been a considerable decline in the importance attached to ideas 
about purity and pollution in inter-caste relations, but untouchability is 
far from being liquidated) Srinivas maintains that ‘‘legislation and educa- 
tion are not by themselves enough to liquidate untouchability. Every well- 
intentioned move of the Government to improve the lot of Harijans will 
be frustrated if it goes against the interests of the high castes who have 
économic and social power over the former... ‘As long as the Harijans 
are not economically independent of the high castes, the rights whit e 
constitution guarantees them wil! not be translated into practice.” 
` Some scholars maintain that{in urban areas class is slowly replacing 
caste, and that caste values are being discared by those ui ban classes which 
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now look toward the West for new ideas and values? Other scholars do 
not agree with this view. Srinivas writes : ‘{There is a wide spread impres- 
sion among educated Indians that caste is on Its last legs, and that the edu- 
cated, urbanized and westernized members of the upper classes have already 
escaped its bonds. But these impressions are wrong. These people may 
observe very few dietetic restrictions, marry outside the caste and-even re- 
gion, but this dots not mean that they have escaped entirely the bonds of 
caste. They show caste attitudes in surprising contexts. And they inter- 
act closely with relatives who are steeped in attitudes On occasions they 
are not averse to make use of caste ties.”?* 
Myron Weiner notes two trends in the emergence of urban classes. First, 
there is the emergence of an articulate lower middle class consisting of 
school teachers, shop-keepers, wealthier peasants and small town lawyers. 
These people are tradition bound and tend to emphasize its importance 
by advocating things such as a ban on cowslaughter and by supporting the 
policy on prohibition. Second, there exists a technologically-minded, 
western educated, English speaking class consisting of administrators, tech- 
nicians, and professors which is Western oriented .?¢ 
From Myron Weiner’s observations we get a clue for studying social 

change in India today. { It may be argued that social change in India has 
to be understood as taking place along two axes. One is the ‘axis of tradi- 
tion’, which involves the incorporation and maintenance of the traditional 
elements of the social system. The other is the ‘axis of secularism’, which 
involves the incorporation and internalization of new ideas and influences 
which bear no relation to traditional ideas. Sanskritization and Westerni- 
zation respectively exemplify the two axes. The reason why revolutionary 
changes in the pattern of social stratification in India are not seen is. that 
change in both values and practices takes place along these two axes. 
Piat clearly emerges}irom the above cinco that \although there 

bas been some change'’in the ‘patterns’ of social'stratification, the prin- 

ciple of stratification itself has not been renounced. That society is still 

stratified along caste lines cannot be denied. The dimension of caste was 

traditionally more important in social stratification; other dimensions are 

now becoming increasingly more important. New dimensions of educa- 

tion and occupation and the general development of class have come to 

play significant roles in social stratification 

Consistent with arguments in this chapte 7 the importance of caste 
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“and class in Indian social life today, Chapter 4 analyses their role in econo- 
mic development. 
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CHAPTER 4 


CASTE, CLASS AND ECONOMY : AN EXAMINATION 
OF GANDHIAN ECONOMIC PHILOSOPH Y+ 


Introduction 


THE QUESTION, whether Mahatma Gandhi’s economic philosophy is rele- 
vant to India’s economic and social development, is not new. Neverthe- 
less, the question has gained new impetus since the election to power of 
the Janata Party in March, 1977. Although the Janata Government is a 
result of coalition of several parties with differing ideologies, it is generally 
believed that with committed Gandhian disciples, like Morarji Desai, the 
Prime Minister, and Charan Singh, the Deputy Prime Minister, at the helm, 
the government will steer India on a Gandhian course. In its election 
manifesto, the Janata Party promised that, if voted to power, it would 
endeavour to develop the nation’s economy according to the principles of 
‘Gandhian Socialism’. Soon after its victory at the polls, the leaders of 
the Janata Party met at Rajghat (where Gandhi was cremated), and took 
a solemn pledge “‘to endeavour earnestly to fulfil the task that he (Gandhi) 
began and to serve our people and give our best to the weakest among 
them.” And some of the government’s recent policy statements on econo- 
mic development indicate major changes in orientation to economic plann- 
ing in the direction of Gandhian philosophy. 


Elements of Gandhian Economic Philosophy 


What, then, are the principles of Gandhian economic philosophy or 
‘Gandhian Socialism’? It is difficult to be categorical about Gandhi’s 
economic concepts, and to separate them from his notions of truth and 
non-violence as well as from his idea of man.” The essence of his concept 
of man is simple, and may be stated as follows. Man is essentially good; 


{This chapter is a revised version of a paper presented to the Department of Socio- 
logy Seminar at the University of New England, Armidale. I am grateful to my cal- 
_Jeagues, J. H. Bell and P. Lucich for helpful comments and suggestions on the original 
wersion of the paper. Any errors of facts or of interpetatiogs az mine. 
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goodness is ‘natural’ or God-given; the search for truth, non-violence, 
altruism, courage and sacrifice are the chief attributes of goodness; and 
goodness may be blurred under such unfavourable conditions as feuda- 
lism, capitalism, and communal hatred. 

Within this framework Gandhian economic philosophy subsumed, 
among other things, three interrelated elements. First, Gandhi firmly be- 
lieved that the Indian village was the key to economic life and its activities. 
As such, he envisaged a system of self-supporting and self-contained village 
units which exchanged among themselves only those commodities which 
they did not produce locaily.? 

Second, although Gandhi was not opposed to all forms of machinery 
or industrialization, he advocated establishing village and cottage indus- 
tries to give “employment to millions of villagers who are living in idle- 
ness.”* For him, the economic independence of India did not mean “the 
product of industrialization of the modern or the Western type.” Rather, 
it meant “ths economic uplift of every individual, male and female, by his 
or her own conscious effort.” Under that system, he continues, ‘‘all men 
and women will have enough clothing — not the mere loin-cloth, but what 
we understand by the term necessary articles of clothing —and enough food, 
including milk and butter which are today denied to millions.”® Gandhi 
then goes on to expound the notion of “the real Socialism in India.” 
“Real Socialism”, he writes, ‘has been handed down to us by our ances- 
tors who taught : ‘All land belongs to Gopal, where then is the boundary 
line? Man is the maker of that line and he can, therefore, unmake it’. 
Gopal literally means Shepherd; it also-means God. In modern language 
it means the State, that is the people. That the land today does not be- 
long to the people is too true. But the fault is not in the teaching. It is 
in us who have not lived up to it.” Expressed in typical Gandhian fashion, 
‘this meant that man had temporarily deviated from his essential ‘goodness’, 

Third, Gandhi’s approach to economic relations is contained in his now 
famous statement : “We must regard ourselves not as owners but as trus- 
tees of wealth, and use it for the service of society, taking for ourselves no 
more than a fair retura for service rendered. Under this system there 
would be none poor, none rich. Al} religions would be held equal. All 
quarrels arising out of religion, caste or economic grievance would cease 
to disturb peace on earth.’’? Writing about inequality, Gandhi went on 
to say : “Working for economic equality means abolishing the eternal con- 
flict between capital and labour. Jt means the levelling down of the féw 
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rich in whose hands is concentrated the bulk of the nation’s wealth on the 
one hand and the levelling up of the semi-starved naked millions on the 
other.”® From this statement, it is clear that Gandhi was aware of the 
existence of economic inequality in Indian society. However, be this as it 
may, his plan for abolishing the gap between the rich and poor was basi- 
cally that of the “voluntary abdication of riches and the power that riches 
give, and sharing them for the common good.’ 


CASTE, CLASS AND ECONOMY 


Gandhian Ideas and Directions of Change 


For a long time, and particularly since the establishment of British rule 
in India, the idea of turning the Indian village into a self-sufficient and 
self-contained economic unit has been unreal. Recent sociological studies 
have demonstrated that the notion of the self-sufficient village community 
is erroneous not only with regard to such social aspects as kinship and 
marriage, but in terms of economics as well.1° The introduction of private 
land ownership by the British land revenue settlements in different parts 
of India has had lasting effect not only in terms of drastically changing the 
agrarian class relationships but also in terms of affecting the relative isola- 
tion of village communities by linking them to one another and to the rest 
of the country. 

Gandhi himself was acutely aware of the disastrous effect that unrestri- 
cted imports of factory-made cloth from Britain had on the traditional 
handloom industry in rural areas. Although the movement to revert to 
hand-made local village products (swadeshi)} may be seen as a reaction to 
the effect of British rule in India, it failed to have any great impact on the 
people’s buying habits. Today, factory-made consumer goods top the 
buying lists of Indians in every walk of life. Since Independence, the rural 
population has been fully drawn into social, economic and political struc- 
tures of the nation as a whole. Hence, the first two elements of Gandhian 
philosophy, namely, (a) the attempt to turn the Indian village into a self- 
sufficient economic unit, and (b) to promote the use of hand-made goods 
in contrast to machine/factory made goods, remain essentially ideals. Any 
attempt to revive these notions will meet with opposition inherent in the 
economic and political structures of India. 

The other major element of Gandhian economic philosophy — that of re- 
ducing economic inequatity through ‘change of heart’—has only succeeded 
in helping the rich land owners and big capitalists, together with the State, 
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to do nothing or very little to alter the social structure fundamentally. In 
the rest of this chapter I will attempt to analyse the nature and structure 
of inquality between the rich and the poor in India, and will also examine 
the gap between the Gandhian ideals and the economic and social reality 
of the country today. 


The Gap Between the Rich and the Poo: 


_ What is the recent history of the Gandhian notion of ‘voluntary abdica- 
tion of riches and the power that riches give’? What has been the role of 
the modern Gopal, that is the State, in reducing the gap between the rich 
and the poor? To answer these and other related questions fully, it is 
necessary to examine the underlying economic and social developments 
which have occurred since Independence. 

The level of poverty in India has been measured in monetary terms by 
some economists, and in doing so they have primarily used the concept 
of the per capita private consumer expenditure. Although(this concept is 
a limited yard stick, some relevant data on the per capita consumer ex- 
penditure as in 1960-61 are presented in Table 1. Among other things, 
the data show(the extent of the gap between the consumption expenditure 
of the rich and the poor. ) ` 

Although the average per capita consumption expenditure was Rs. 261.2 
per annum for the rural population as a whole, nearly 64% of tbe people 
lived below this average in 1960-61. This same pattern is more or less re- 
peated in urban India. In other words, this distribution shows the extent 
of poverty in the country as a whole. However, as opposed to this, there 
were approximately 11% of the total population with a per capita expendi- 
ture of twice the average. Further, within this category, the top 4 to 5% 
had nearly four times the average consumer expenditure.! o 

Current estimates of people below the poverty line vary from two-fifths 

to one-half of the total population which numbered 636 million in 1976. 
These are the absolute poor, who consume less than the minimum nutri- 
tional intake of 2250 calories per day.* Although there are conflicting 
estimates with regard to whether the proportion of people below poverty 
line has increased or decreased since economic planning began in 1951, 

the fact remains that there are still many sections of the Indian popula- 
` tion which are very poor, and considerable sections which are rich,“ 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION OF INDIA BY PER CAPITA CONSUMER 
EXPENDITURE (1960-61) 











Rural Urban 
Classes of Average Population ' Average Population 
monthly annual % annual % 
per capita per capita l per capita 
expenditure penntare expenditure 
(Rs) (Rs) (Rs) 
0-8 | 79.3 6.38 17.6 2.50 
$-11 116.6 11.95 118.3 5.49 
14-13 147.2 9.83 145.0 7.19 
43-15 170.3 9.82 169.7 6.86 
15-18 200,0 13.79 201.2 10.73 
18-21 237.3 11.44 235.7 11.40 
21-24 237.4 9.03 217.7 9.63 
24-28 313.0 7.72 ` 315.4 11.03 
28-34 375.1 7.66 373.6 9.34. 
34-43 460.8 5:93 454.0 9.61 
43-55 583.4 3.12 | 592.3 7.04 
55 and above 1005.1 3.28 {032.5 9.50 
All classes 261.2 100.00 . 359.2 100.00 {sic} 





Source. DANDEKAR, Y. M. and Rats, N. (1971). Poverty in India. Economic and 
Political Weekly, VI(1). 


Profile of the Rural Poor 


Is it possible to identify those sections of the rural population which are 
poor? Is it also possible to identify the urban poor? Answers to these 
questions are not simple. ‘While it is difficult in the social sense to demar- 
cate structurally the poor sections of the population from the rich, it is com- 
paratively easy to show.the link between landownership, or the lack of it, 
and poverty in rural India.) Similarly, through a study of the urban social 
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structure it is not difficult to show those sections which are most hkely to 
be in poverty, 

Because a very large proportion of the Indian population (approxima- 
itely 75 to 80%) depends upon land for its living, and also because land is 
‘relatively in short supply, the inequalities in landholdings have a direct 
bearing on poverty. Table 2 shows the pattern of landownership in India 
in 1953.14 3 

It is significant that 23.09% of all rural households have no land and 

presumably depend for a living on wage labour. Of those households own- 
ing land, neariy 52% own less than 5 acres and account for only 16.32% 
of the total area. In contrast, }2.77°4 of the rural households which own 
ten or more acres account for nearly 65.18% of the total area. 


TABLE 2 ) 


DISTRIBUTION OF LANDOWNERSHIP IN INDIA (1953) 








Size range of family Percentage of rural Percentage of ; 
kolding (acres) households area 
no land 23.09 0.00 
0.01-0.99 24.17 1.37 
1.00-2.49 1398 4.86 
2.50-4.99 13:49. 10.09 
5.00-9.99 12.50 18.40 
10.00-24.99 9.17 29.it 
25,00-49.49 2.66 13.53 
30.00 and above 0.94 : - 17.54 

Total 100.00 O O 100.00 (sic) 


a Sessa ass SnSvtniniinenndeipseyguhptenene==Pepcest 
Source. MADDISON, A. (197 1). Class Structure and Economic Growth, p. 106, London. 


Although the data presented in Table 2 pertain to the period which was 
close to the year when India attained Independence and when it began.to. 
implement land reforms relating to the Zamindari tenure, the pattern of- 
landownership has not changed Significantly in recent years. In 1963-64, 
about 25% of all rural hauseholds were “agricultural labour’ households, 
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An ‘agricultural labour’ household was defined as one for which agricul- 
tural wage employment constituted the major source of its income. About 
60°% of ‘labour households’ in 1963-64 had no land and depended entirely 
on wage labour. The remaining 40% cultivated small pieces of land, but 
they also depended largely on wage employment. There were two types 
of wage employment : casual labour and attached labour. While about 
three-quarters of all the ‘labour households’ worked as casual labourers 
and remained unemployed if work was not available, the attached labou- 
rers constituted about one-quarter of all ‘labour households’ and had re- 
gular employment.2® Given the high degree of uncertainty in agricultural, 
operations in India until now, it is obvious that those ‘labour househoids’ 
which depend on casual employment would be on a ‘starvation diet.’ 
Before I turn to the urban scene, other evidence showing the possible 
linkage between landlessness/small landownership and poverty may be pre- 
sented. Earlier I looked at the extent of poverty by using the notion of 
per capita consumption expenditure. If for rurai India we accept a mini- 
mum per capita consumption level of Rs. 150 per annum at 1956-57 prices, 
an examination of Table 3 will show that about 57% of the ‘agricultural 
labour’ households fall below the mini mum.!® Although the ‘labour house- 
hold’ distribution varies considerably from region to region, it tends to. 
correspond closely to the proportion of ‘labour households’ with regard 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOUR HOUSEHOLDS IN 
INDIA BY ANNUAL PER CAPITA CONSUMER EXPENDITURE (1956-57) 
eerste rte a a ei 


Annual per capita Regions of India (in percentage) 


consumer expendi- Norih East South West Centrai North All 
West india 


ture (Rs) 

a CS 
Up to 100 22.77 22.64 29.96 23.98 33.13 11.12 25.88 
101-150 33.92 28.92 29.41 34.07 35.52 25.00 31.05 
151-200 19.25 21,67 20.23 19.19 16.34 22.53 19.96 
Above 200 19.06 26.77 20.40 22.76 15.07 41,35 23.11 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 {100.00 100.00 100.00 

(sic) (sic) 


Source. Dandekar and Rath, op. cit., pP- 31. 
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to the total rural households in each region. In other words, the higher 
the incidence of ‘labour households’ with regard to the total rural house- 
holds, the higher the proportion of households below the minimum. This 
fact further strengthens the general contention that there is a close connec- 
tion between rural poverty and agricultural labour. 


Profile of the Urban Poor 


In the urban setting, the poorest section would consist of those who 
have drifted from villages to cities in search of work but who have not 
been able to find any. To these may be added workers employed in some 
service sectors such as hotels and domestic work, most unskilled workers 
working for big or smali firms, and workers in private-sector enterprises. 
Again, among people working for modern bureaucracies of all sorts, those 
who are most likely to belong to the poor section are the so-called ‘class 
IV employees’, that is chaprasis, peons and attendants, and those who 
perform the so-called menial functions such as cleaning streets and public 
utilities. Contrary to common belief, the bulk of the educated unemp- 
loyed are least likely to belong to the poorest section of urban social 
structure. The reason for this is that their social origin can be traced to. 
the well-to-do sections of the rural and urban population. This, of. 
course, is not to deny that there is a serious problem relating to: the edu- 
cated unemployed, and here one may have to seek explanations for the 
situation not only in the economy, but also in the education system itself. 

To obtain some idea of the magnitude of the problem of urban poverty, 
iet us look again at the average per capita expenditure data for different 
levels of the urban population. Table 4 shows this. For all sections of 
the urban population, the average per capita consumption figure is Rs: 
364.9.17 It is rather surprising to see that well over 60% of the popula- 
tion fall below this average. While the bottom 30% have less than Rs 
200 per capita consumption per annum, the top 30% are well above the 
average. Actually, the top 5% have almost four times the average per 
capita consumption. 

In the study of poverty in India, Dandekar and Riath forcefully argue 
that economic inequalities increased in the sixties with a marked deterio- 
ration in the standards of the urban poor. Further, they express the- 

opinion that there is a very little prospect of improving the lot of the -pdor 
uniess drastic measures are taken to ensure equitable distribution of the 
gains from economic development.!* 
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TABLE 4 


AVERAGE PER CAPITA ANNUAL CONSUMER EXPENDITURE FOR DIFFERENT 
SECTIONS GF URBAN POPULATION IN INDIA (1967-68) 


o ee 


Section of population Average per capita consumption 
(1960-61 Prices) 


0-5 78.2 
5-10 112.4 
10-20 145.7 
20-30 183.3 
30-40 220.1 
40-50 259.5 
50-60 304.4 
60-70 358.9 
70-80 441.6 
80-90 580.2 
90-95 789.8 
95-100 1330.0 


a a am a a i mh 
All sections 
I o R 


Source. Dandekar and Rath, op. cit., p. 37. 


Patterns of Economic Development : Agriculture 


- What have been the ‘gains’ of economic development so far? It is 
not my intention to examine in detail the successes and failures (both of 
which have been abundant) of India’s economic planning and performance. 
However, to understand India’s general economic policy framework, 
which has evolved over the past 30 years, and to evaluate its strength and 
weakness, it is necessary to glance at the major initiatives of the succes- 
sive national governments. 

' Currently, one basic: observation being made is that previous Indian 
economic planners never set out-to-create full employment. Because full 
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employment was never the goal, the argument runs, poverty and econo- 
mic inequali i j Although this observation is valid, this way of 
“thinking not only makes certain questionable assumptions about the 
relationship of employment and poverty, but also completely ignores the 
underlying assumotions of the planners in evolving and implementing 
their developmental plans for India. To take the latter point first, 


ee ea 


the basic development has been in terms of capitalism. The main ele- 
ments of this policy which affected agriculture are land reforms and the 
‘Green Revolution.’ 
Although the zamindari and other forms of intermediate land tenures 
were abolished, and legislation was enacted to give a greater security of 
tenure to actual cultivators vis-a-vis landowners, land reforms, by and 
large, only affected the relationship between landlords and tenants and 
left untouched the whole capitalistic pattern of private ownership of pro- 
perty. In particular, landess labourers and small landowners gained very 
little. Most of the landiess labourers and a considerable proportion of the 
petty landowners are Harijans (ex-Untouchables), and none of the land 
reform legislation has ever seriously considered giving them land.” As 
shown earlier, there are still significant inequalities in land ownership. 


The tendency towards the concentrati dings is bound to 
increase with the so-called Green Revolution. The Green Revolution has 









come about by improved irrigation facilities which have made double or 
triple cropping possible. Undoubtedly, this increased food production. 
However, it should not be forgotten that most of the irrigation water is 
usually sold by state governments at highly subsidized rates to those rich 
farmers who can afford it. This applies equally to other inputs of th 
Green Revolution package such as improved quality of seeds and fertili 
zers. Landless labourers, petty landowners and poor tenants have no 
gained from the Green Revolution. Although the Green Revolution i 
limited to certain states such as Punjab and Tamil Nadu, there now seems 
to be a general] tendency towards capitalist agriculture. On the basis. of 


a study of large farmers in a number of Indian states, an economist. 
observes : 


“A new class of capitalist farmers ig emerging: this is.a phenomenon 
-common to every region, in so far as every area has been subjectio the 
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same forces — albeit operating with varying intensity—of an expanding 
market and enhanced profitability of agricultural production.’’*° 


On the basis of recent sociological studies of rural India, it is possible 
to build up a picture of the class composition. As an example, Gough's 
analysis of the classes in Thanjavur and Kerala is given in Diagram 1.*4 


DIAGRAM 1 


AGRARIAN CLASSES IN THANJAVUR AND KERALA (AFTER GOUGH) 
a eal 





Class Characteristics 

Landlord Owns land; size varies from 8 acres to several acres: does 
not cultivate; rents out part of his land; also employs hired 
labour 

Rich Peasant Owns land: not very large; leases land and manages most 
of it himself: does some manual labour; regularly hires 
labour l 

Middie Peasant May own small plots of land; leases land from landlords; 
some employ one or two hired labourers 

Poor Peasant Owns no land; leases land: also works as labourer for land- 

a Jords or rich peasants 

Landiess Labour Owns no land; leases house site; works for wages (paid in 
kind or cash) and either for Jong periods or on a casual- 
day basis 


Re a ee ee A 

One may add to this picture the link between class and caste. Taking the 
Thanjavur situation described by Gough as an example, higher castes 
such as Brahman, Vellala, Mudaliar and Kallan belong, by and large, to 
the landlord and the rich peasant class, while lower castes such as Pallan, 
Paraiyan and Chakkiliyan belong to the poor peasant and the landless 
labour class. 

Given the nature of class and caste inequality in rural India and also 
the disproportionate gains by some sections from economic development 
‘as & result of this inequality, we have to ask: Is the Gandhian notion 
‘of the ‘self-contained, harmonious and self-supporting village’ a reality 
today? Was it ever a reality? More importantly, will the Gandhian 
plan to return to the village achieve the objects of social justice ? ‘Will the 
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Gandhian idea of reducing the gap between the rich and poor through 
the ‘voluntary abdication of riches’ work ? 

The answer seems to be that Gandhian ideas could work if they were 
accompanied by a significant redistribution of land to the landless and 
to the petty landowners to enable them to employ their labour producti- 
vely and to gain from the increase in their productivity. Dandekar and 
Rath, however, argue that there is not enough land to enable a redistri- 
bution to take place. The point that they seem to miss is the undesir- 
ability of equality in landownership. Once the available surplus land is 
distributed, then the excess landless population will have to be perma- 
nently absorbed into the industrial sector.?? Will the modern Gopal be 
able to effect such a radical land reform which, although still confined to 
the capitalist framework of development, is bound to disturb the class 
alignments of the state. Given the nature of these alignments which 
largely seem to involve industrial capitalists, large landowners and rural 
capitalists, and urban middle-class professionals and bureaucrats, it is 
difficult to see how the state can afford to disturb the balance of power 
by supporting one group at the expense of the other and still remain in 
office.’ Past experiences have shown that a group does not take kindly 
to government conferment of benefits on others. Private industrial capi- 
talists have always opposed any increase in the buying prices of agricul- 
tural products which, if granted, would benefit rural landlords and rich 
peasants. Large landowners in turn have opposed concessions in the 
form of low inter&t loans and export subsidies given to industrialists. 
Again, both industrialists and landowners have opposed salary increases 
for bureaucrats. The urban middle-class has always welcomed expansion 


of public-sector enterprises because it believes that -it curbs monopoly 
capital. 


Patterns of Economic Development : Industry 


On the industrial front, the slogan calling for the ‘socialist pattern of 
society’ seems to have been effective on several different levels. On the 
one hand, it not only strengthened the. private industrialists (big and 
small), but also created an inefficient state capitalism. The Government’s 
Industrial Policy Resolutions of 1948 and 1956, by undertaking full res- 
ponsibility for the development of what might be, described as infrastruc- 
tural industries such as.iron, coal, railway, telegraph. and telephone indus- 
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tries, have actually brought about large savings for the private industria- 
lists. On the other hand, controls exercised on the expansion of indus- 
tries through the Industries (Development and Regulation) Act of 1951 
and through many administrative decisions, not only made growth an 
development difficult for private industry, but also introduced a syste 
of bureaucratic controls which were inefficient and corrupt.2* Further 
more, efforts to increase the size of the public sector and small-scale an 
handicraft industries only produced contradictory and conflicting results.* 
If one of the major objects in trying to increase the public sector has 
been to check monopoly capital, the object has not been achieved because 
the private industrial sector still remains highly concentrated.* In 1951 
twenty family groups controlled 20% of the total private capital, and this 
‘had increased to 33% by 1958. In 1965, the Monopolies Commission 
found that 75 leading business groups owned 47% of the assets of all 
non-government companies. The very fact that big business companies 
were able to grow shows the decline of smaller businesses. One further 
contradiction in the ‘socialist pattern of society’ was that of encouraging 
handicrafts which almost amounted to pursuing a policy of de-industria- 
lization. It was believed, particularly by the disciples of the Gandhian 
economic philosophy, that colonialism had destroyed handicrafts and that 
these should be revived. Obviously, in an open-market situation, small- 
scale and cottage industry products like handioom cloth, hand pounded 
rice, and soap could not have survived the competition from factory-made 
relatively cheap consumer goods. That they did survive was because of 
a strong protectionist policy and heavy subsidization by the state. 
Although cottage industries used labour-intensive techniques, the notion 
that they were not capital intensive has been questioned by some econo- 
mists.?? They have shown that these industries have a higher capital cost 
per unit of output than the more mechanized forms of industry. Finally, 
although cottage industries seem to have provided part-time employment 
for about two to three million people in the country, they were as a whole, 
insufficient to meet the underemployment and unemployment situation in 
rural India and in some urban centres. 


Labour-Intensive Technology 


The Janata Government in its recently announced industrial policy 
-aims to promote cottage and small industries and to slow down, if not 
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altogether halt, the growth of large industries, and presumably the growth 
‘of public sector. As pointed out above, the hold of private capita! is very 
strong, and this coupled with the pattern of consumer preference for factory 
made goods shows that there is no chance of the government effectively 
halting the expansion of private large-scale industries except through the 
socialization of the means of production. However, on the basis of recent 
“democratic” experiences in India, the socialization of means of production 
is not likely to happen. l 

The attempt to use state policy to promote cottage industries once again 
raises the question of the relevance of the so-called ‘intermediate techno- 
logy’, ‘soft technology’, or ‘appropriate technology’ for developing coun- 
tries such as India. There is one school of thought, headed by Schumacher 
and his Intermediate Technology Development Group, which believes that 
India’s unemployment problem results from the application of inappro-~ 
prite technology, and that it can be solved by creating labour-intensive in- 
dustries.25 Gandhi himself, with his preference for hand-spun Khadi over 
mill-made cloth, could in fact be taken as an advocate of intermediate 
technology.’ Be this as it may, the call of the intermediate technologist 
for the development of labour-intensive industries, however simple and 
attractive it might appear, is an attempt to recreate a type of traditional 
economy which India definitely seems to have left behind some forty or 
fifty years ago. To a great extent, reviving traditional cottage industries 
would amount to reviving the traditional caste- based social structure which 
in recent years has shown tendency to MAREA due to pressure from wider 
social and economic forces. 

In this chapter, I have attempted to demonstrate that Indian economy 
since Independence has developed along definite capitalist lines, and classes 
have more clearly surfaced now than ever before. Within this framework, 
I have attempted to show the structural relationship which exists between 
the rich and poor. If the policy of promoting labour-intensive industries is 
vigorously pursued by the state, a definite sub-structure will be created with- 
in the existing capitalistic structure. The result will be that this sub-struc- 
ture will artificially preserve a subsistence type of economy for some and 

allow affluence for others. Tn structural terms it would create, as Diagram 2 
shows, an ‘Industrial’ sector within the slow developing capitalist economy. 
The idea behind the present move to enlarge this sector is to find some 
outlet for those small landowners and landless labourers in rural areas 
who are either underemployed or unemployed. The problem of anemp- 
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- DIAGRAM 2 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF INDIAN ECONOMY ALONG WITH THE ADDITION OF 
LABOUR-INTENSIVE INDUSTRIES 


eastern pe a EEA Ei 


Labour-Intensive 
Agricultural] Rural Industry (Semi-Urban) Industry] Urban 
imaan a A 
1. Land is privately owned : |; Industries at present : 1. Mostly privately owned : 
big, medium and small big, medium and small 
. 1. Handloom 
2. Cultivation is largely 2, Some state-owned large- 
labour-intensive 2. Handicraft scale industries 
3. Recent tendency towards | 3. Some small-scale 3. Partly labour-intensive 
mechanization/capitalist manufactuting and partly mechanized 


farming (the “Green industries 


Revolution’’) 4. Educated unemployed 


b > e FPeerenz we es eo = = v o w u 


4. UWnderemployment and — |————> 
unemployment among +——— j 5. Unskilled rural workers 


smail land owners and 
jandless workers 


in search of jobs 





loyment either in the urban or in the rural areas cannot be solved by simply 
moving people either fully or even partially into this sector which recent 
experience has shown to be largely dependent on state subsidy. It is highly 
vulnerable to competition from big and small modern industries which 
already dominate the industrial scene. The state support for this sector, 
on the one hand, will farther arrest the movement towards full-fledged 
capitalism and, on the other hand, postpone, if not prevent, the emerg- 
ence of social conditions favourable for radical alteration of the Indian 
social structure. 

To sum up, the problem of poverty in India is not just a matter of th 
non-availability of employment for its idle millions. Rather, it is directly 
related to the structure of inequality in landownership and to the in-built 
inequality in the distribution of urban income. Unless something funda- 
mental is done about these inequalities, there is no hope for the poor in 
Yndia. Barrington Moore is perhaps right when he says : 


“a strong element of coercion remains necessary if a change is to be 
made. Either masked coercion on a massive scale, as in capitalist model 
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including even Japan, or more direct coercion approaching the socia- 
list model will remain necessary. The tragic fact of the matter is that 
the poor bear the heaviest costs of modernization under both socialist 
and capitalist auspices. The only justification for imposing the costs 
is that they would become steadily worse off without it. As the situa- 
tion stands, the dilemma is indeed a cruel one. It is possible to have 
the greatest sympathy for those responsible for facing it. To deny that- 


it exists is, on the other hand, the acme of both intellectual and political 
irresponsibility.”?% 


To conclude, it is indisputable that economic development has taken 
place in India, particularly since Independence. With economic growth, 
the poor sections of the Indian population seem to have become poorer, 
while the rich have become richer. In other words, economic inequality 
has become highly pronounced with economic growth. 

Chapters 5 and 6 which are concerned with women and Harijans res- 
pectively would further show that recent economic changes have igni- 
ficantly modified their traditional social standing in Indian society aith g in Indian society, although 
their legal positions have been drastically altered. 
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CHAPTER 5 


CASTE, CLASS AND SEX : CHANGING STATUS 
“ÖF WOMEN 


Introduction 


INDIA, ALONG with Sri Lanka and Israel, has had the distinction of electing 
& woman as the Prime Minister of the country. This may give the impres- 
sion that women in general have relatively a high position in Indian society 
today. The social reality, however, is far more complex than the initial 
favourable impressions gained from looking at women’s position from the 
tap. of- social and political hierarchies. Although the position of women 
in India has changed significantly in recent years and continues to change, 
it is by. no means high and powerful or moving in that direction for all 
women. 

at, then, is currently happening to the status of women in India? Is 
th@ir status increasing, decreasing, or remaining constant? Are upper caste/ 
class women experiencing the same changes (if any) as do lower caste/class 
women? Is the experience of women in urban areas different from that 
of-women in villages? What is likely to happen in the near future? 

I .will argue that, overall, the status of women in India is declining at 
the © present time. More specifically, I will demonstrate that different types 
of 9 women are experiencing different changes but that, overall, women are 
declining in status. 

The concept of" ‘status’ is used here to refer to the relative standing and 
-worth of men and women in the areas of family relations, economy, poli- 
tics-and religion. Thus it stresses not only Weber’s notion of social status 
which includes social esteem and prestige, but also Marx’s idea of relations 
to-social production, i.e., relationships in work place. It incorporates not 
only-the idea of absolute value (e.g., how much prestige and power women 

have) but also the idea of relative value (e.g., how much prestige and power 
women have relative to how much men have). For example, it would be 
possible for women to be increasing their years of formal schooling or the 
amount of money they bring into the household and yet be declining in 
relative: position on these dimensions if men are making greater increases. 
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Thus, an analysis of the status of women in India must pay special atten- 
tion to any factors likely to affect the relative position of men and women. 
order to understand what is happening to the status of women in 
, India, it is necessary to consider village as well as urban women. — 
! Indian women, like the rest of the population, live in villages, have little 
formal schooling, are involved in agricultural or domestic activities, and 
have few material possessions. Thus, it is one-sided when studying Indian 
women to concentrate, as is often done, solely on urban, professional, | 
educated, weaithy, and high caste women. {An analysis of what is happen- 
ing to Indian women at the present time must emphasize the village woman: 
‘The present chapter will first identify some of the factors that are likel 
to have contributed to the traditional village woman’s status,? and then 
attempt to specify how current socio-economic changes largely associated 
with industrialization and urbanization are affecting her cat 
Tke data on which this chapter is based include published works on 
Indian women as weli as my personal knowledge and experience. OW- 
ever, the arguments and inferences are largely speculative and should be 
regarded as a set of ‘outrageous hypotheses’? rather than as generaliza- 
tions drawn from extensive empirical research?) It is hoped that these ideas 
will stimulate others to collect specific empirical evidence related to the 
Status of women and, more broadly, to study how social variables create 
inequalities, 
Finally, a word about the concepts of caste and class as used in this 


chapter, For the purpose of comparison, the Indian social structure is 
viewed here basically in ı terms of the Hindu rarna model or scheme which 
consists of Brahman, Ksatriya, Vaisya, Sudra and the non-yarna category 
of Harijan (Untouchable). On the basis of traditional notions of status, 
class and power, the first three varna divisions are treated here as upper 
castes and the Sudras and Harijans as the lower castes. Thus, this chap- 
ter excludes the non-Hindu religious groups such as Mustim and Christian. 
The term class or more correctly social class is defined broadly to in- 
clude not only economic factors but new life styles and life chances. The 
term upper class refers to those category of people (mainly belonging to 
upper castes) who through modé lon-and urban-occupati have 
been able to earn higher wages and lead a-nevw style of urban life different 
from that of the lower class. The term lower class refers to the category 
of people who having been handicappe roug educa- 


> rere A - 
tion find themselyes in poorly-paid occupations such As unskilled factory 
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labour, domestic service, and scavenging. 
The Village Woman 


What is the status of the village woman, relative to her male counter- 
part? Does the village woman actually have significantly lower status than 
the man, or is this belief primarily a cultural myth with little basis in rea- 
lity? Is it possible that status differs for upper versus lower caste women, 

Gray to their male counterparts 





few arguments iments could could support the idea that the vill idea that the village women have 

loW status. For ee ie nple, the fa ample, the family system in most parts of India is patri- 
linjal and patrilocal or virilocal, conditions which tend to support the 
rdéminant role of men.* The wife usually assumes her husband's name 
ang joins his patrilineal group (g94@).° On marriage she generally re- 
nouncés her association and loyalty to her natal patrilineal group. More- 
over, she moves to her husband’s village and becomes a member of his 
extended or joint family; thu, she is the outsider moving into an already 
established patrilineal NS Simiiarif hopr ty is normally ir inherited by 
the sons (although daughters have right to maintenance, right to expenses 
of marriage, and right to gold and silver ornaments of the mother).(3~he 
dowry and other wedding expenses fall primarily upon the bride’s family 
(although the practice varies depending upon caste, region, and religion). 
Thus, parents may be less than overjoyed at the birth of a daughter who 
will require significant expenditure for wedding and dowry and who will 
leave the family shortly after she becomes a productive member. Thus, 
she may be seen as less valuabie her brothers.4>,Within the religious 
sphere, women in the upper castes generally do not have the right to per- 
form worn certain important rituals, such as funeral rites and an- 














tral worship.® 

In sum, there@are a variety of arguments to suggest that the village 
woman has low status. However, the arguments presented above apply 
mainly to upper castes who have property, live in joitit families, can meet 
large wedding expenses, and follow particular religious practices. Thus, 
it seems possible that the upper caste village woman may have had lower 
status relative to her male male . counterpart than does thelower cgsie womayJ 

Srinivas argues that there is a link between achieving higb status within 
the caste system and men to men. He writes : 


As a family progresses in wealth or education it feels the need to legiti- 
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mise its new-won status in terms of caste rank, and this results in the 
Sanskritisation of their life and ritual. One of the unfortunate effects 
of this is the imposition of a dual code of conduct resulting in the moral, 

ritual and economic subordination of women. Both Sanskritisation_ and 


landed Wealth therefore contr contribute to te to lowering the status o! of women and 
to confining them to the house.® 


Ge us now consider arguments_that support the idea that the village 

woman does not have low status. First, child-bearing is highly valued 

and is perhaps the major means of status achievement open to women. 
Although the childless woman may have low status, the woman who 
bgrne many children (especially sons) seems to have quite high status. 

econ in the Indian joint family, th the mother-in-law seems to have con- 

able power and status.?° ‘She has primary rimary control over all the women 

in household including the children. Even when her male children become 


adults and marry, she seems to command a great deal of respect and autho- 
rity relative to them. In fact, the on only person within the family not under 


her control is her husband. 11 Even this aspect needs to be qt qualified. It 
is not uncommon to find in the husband-wife relationship that when he 
gets older, he becomes dependent upon her for a variety of things such as 
arranging marriages in the family v other socio-religious ceremonies — al- 











most reverting to his role of child 


ird, although male and female roles are differentiated, the tasks asso- 
ciated with the female role are likely to be valued. The > skills involved in 


the traditional female role (e.g., preparing food, caring ‘for the sick) are 
complex, requiring considerable training for proper performance. The 
‘female’ skills are at least as complex as those required by the traditional 
male roie (¢.g., ploughing, digging). When tasks are seen as involving 
complex skills, they are likely to be highly valued, and the person who can 
rform them is likely to be respected) 
Cours, male and female roles in t 
as 


viliage may not be as differentiated 
often assumed. 


In practice, there is not a sharp line between the 
‘agricultural tasks of the male and the ‘domestic’ tasks of the female. 


Females participate in agricultural tasks, Ks, particularly during peak periods: 


In‘ fact, in some parts © ia, it is thought to be auspi e auspicious if women do 


the transplanting. Similarly, males participate in domestic tasks, parti- 


colarly when the woman is incapacitated {€g uring sickness or period 


~ of menstrual taboo)."* Further, it is not possible to say that o only the 
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man’s tasks create products with exchange value outside the immediate 
household, since the woman’s tasks may involve such things as growing 
vegetables, gathering milk, and making various handicraft items for ex- 
changé purposes: p Ei 

Finally, some of the customs associated with the lower status of women 
in upper castes are not followed in lower castes. For example, the family 
and kinship ip relationships among the Ha the Harijans are not predominantly patri- 
lineal imilarly, there is no prohibition of re-marriage among the Hari- 
jans, a fact which not only allows widow ee but also makes it 


oe EL e e 


unsuitable.4* And in the rice aarp eg per om al Sac women 
have traditionally contributed as mcuh labour to cultivation as haye men, 
and certain important jobs such as transplanting are their socials) 
Thus, there are a variety of arguments to suggest that the traditional 
age woman does not have particularly low status. However, it seems 
plausible to speculate that, although the upper caste woman may have. 
somewhat lower status than her male counterpart, the lower caste woman 
in-the agrarian sector may traditionally haye had almost nost equal status with 
the lower caste man, 
The next question is : what happens to the status of women in the initial 
stages of urbanization and industrialization? 
At the outset it is necessary to briefly outline some basic features of in- 
dustrialization and urbanization in India. The establishment of British 
rule in India ushered an era of ‘modern’ urban and industrial development 
unknown in pre-British days. {The British, by establishing modern indus- 
tries and government offices in cértain selected centres, created job oppor- 
tunities for the local population.> At the same time, British land settle- 
ment policies, excessive land revenue burdens, commercialization of agri- 
culture, and population growth appear to have resulted in the impoverish- 
ment of Indian agriculture. These measures forced a large number of 
people to move from rural areas to urban centres. In the initial stage of 
urbanization, the people who moved to occupy positions in the British 
bureaucracy and in the middle and top management of industries came 
mainly from upper castes who could afford English education.*’ Workers 
for- factories were drawn mainly from the poorer sections of the rural 
society..2 Again, in the initial stage of urbanization, the people who 
moved into the city did not permanently reside there but frequently moved 
between the rural and urban centres, largely due to the uncertainty of 
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urban jobs. A majority of migrants to urban areas were men who left 
their wives and children behind in rural areas 

| Urbanization and industralization had the effect of encouraging greater 
dependence on cash economy. More and more tasks became defined in 
terms of their exchange value. Tasks that brought in money became de- 
fined as ‘employment’, e.g., producing food for sale. In contrast, tasks 
that did not bring in money were not defined as ‘employment’, e.g., pre- 


a m o eaan aan aaa s. 





tasks whether in agriculture or in industry became defined as ‘employment’, 
while many ofthe woman’s basic domestic tasks were not so defined. Tasks 
‘defined as ‘employment’ came to be seen as more important for they pro- 
vided means to operate in a cash economy 
f In the agricultural system, the introduction of cash economy brought 
about drastic alterations in the traditional relations between landowners 
and workers.?® Their relationships became contractual, linking just two 
individuals, in contrast to traditional relationships which emphasized bonds 
between families. In the traditional set-up it appears the landowner emp- 
loying hired labour was more interested in the completion of a task than 
in the person who did it. Traditionally, a family was the working unit, 
Awith men and women working together in most of the agricultural tasks 
such as ploughing and weeding. With the appearance of Cash economy, 
the emphasts seers to have been placed not only on the performance of a 
task but also on who performed it. At this stage peasant working women 
appear to have been pushed aside. Often they had to give up their role in 
the productive process in favour of men (except in a few areas where inten- 
sive cultivation due to improved irrigation called for more labour).®° 
Moreover, with a general increase in the rural population, a chronic sur- 
plus of labour tended to develop in rural areas, resulting in severe under- 
employment and difficulty in making a living from the land. Peasant 
women again were the worst sufferers J In sum, the traditional relative 
economic independence and freedom that peasant women enjoyed tended 
to disappear with commercialization of agriculture.** 

Meanwhile, the lower-caste women who moved with their husbands to 
the cities did not do any better. Although, in later stages of urbanization, 
the men who moved into urban centres tended to have wives and children, 
women generally had no independent source of income. (Despite a slight 
decline in the rate of rural to urban migration for the past four to five 
decades, job opportunities have not kept pace with the number of people 
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seeking them, with the result that there has developed a large pool of 
excess Jabour. With this pool of excess labour, there is little incentive for 
employers to offer work for women who have had no job experience. Y It 
is much more convenient to hire a person whose life will revolve aroun 
the job, and it is generally assumed that such a person is male. Moreover, 
many cultural myths have developed as to why men are more capable and 
reliable, or need the job more. > end result is that the odds of a woman 
getting a job are extremely low and if she is lucky enough to get one, it 
is likely to be one at very low wages (e.g., as a domestic servant or as an 
unskilled worker in construction work).2* 
em seem to be much more likely to use tools than do women. For 
exainple, at a salt factory, the women may do the stamping with their 
. while the men use a wooden tool that greatly increases their efficiency. 
Similarly, in road construction the men are likely to be using picks and 
shovels while the women rely almost exclusively upon their hands and 
small rocks. And in the cloth-making process, women tend to the spinn- 
ing while men do the weaving on complex looms. Whatever the reason 
for this differential use of tools, the consequence is that men’s per capita 
mfroduction is likely to be higher: thus, their labour becomes mare yalua- 
ble.) To the extent that industrialization encourages more and more 


complex tools that increase the per. capita productivity of men more 
. than that of women, it is likely to increase further the male-female statis 


gap. 


The traditional spheres of women’s prestige have tended to decling in 


importance. The one area that has always been the exclusive province of 
. women—childbearing—dechines in importance-in urban areas as it becomes 
less desirable to have children. Similarly, the gradual break-up of the 
traditional joint-family system of the upper castes is likely tdo undermine 
the status of women, particularly the mother-in-law. Finally, some of the 
traditional skills become less useful. As schools develop, the education of 
children shifts more and more from the mother.” Without a plot of land 
and with the increasing reliance upon city markets and partially prepared 
foods, more and more of basic food preparation is shifted out of the 
omen’s domain. Thus, many of the traditional sources of Woman’s pres- 
tige are either shifted from her or decline in importance, 
As the traditional skills become less useful new skills become important. 
For example, skilis involved in growing vegetables may become Jess useful, 
but skills in buying them become more important. Thus, it is possiblethat, 
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eventhough the old skills have declined, the new skills are accorded equal 
or greater prestige. However, jt also seems possible that the new skills have 
not. been accorded equivalent prestige and, therefore, the overall effect is 
to decrease the status of women. 


TABLE 5 


‘EMPLOYMENT OF EDUCATED WOMEN IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS 














FN INDIA (1963-66) 
Occupations - Year 
1963 1964 1965 1966 
Administrators—Central | 
Government 194 232 275 319 
Clerks 38,124 38,652 40,179 43,195 
Stenographers 4,213 4,254 4,442 4.891 
Typists 4,991 5,838 6,119 6,403 
Total: 47,522. 48,976 51,015 54,808 





Source : The Educated Women in Indian Society Today : A Study by Y.W.C.A. of India, 
1971. 


There are some differences, however, in the experiences of women belon- 
ging to the lower castes, especially Harijans, having no education and the 
experiences of formally educated women usually belonging to upper castes. 
Although formaliy educated women are a small minority, they have been 
abie to make some headway in the urban job arena, whether it bein ad- 

‘ministration or in professions. Despite a | general decline in the total 
“number of women workers in the country as a whole, the employment of 
educated women in public and private sectors in the Indian economy has 
been on the incyease. Generally they are are s found ix in office jobs of various 
. kinds : clerk, typist, office office assistant, a and : d stenographer. < Table 5 shows 
the -occupational distribution o of educated women in public and private 
-secters for four years 3 from 1963 to 1966. It is clear that the educated 
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Indian women are increasingly being employed as clerks and typists, al- 
though their proportion in the administrative and the stenographer cate- 


gories has not increased significantly. 

‘In addition to these jobs, a sizable proportion of educated women are 
found in teaching and nursing professions. According to the Director- 
General of Employment and Training, out of all women who were emp- 
loyed in the service sector (about ninety thousand) in 1966, sixty-eight 
percent were primary and secondary school teachers while seven percent 
were nurses.24 These and other figures on employment of educated women 


do not, however, reveal the disparity in the proportion of women as com- 
pared to men in the job market. Table 6 shows, although only broadly, 


that men still outnumber women in all jobs, partic i e ones which 


have high prestige, power ahd pay. 
The advancement of educated women in the job market, although. not 
qs nt lS eae, a 
spectacular, has been facilitated by the ever increasing number of them 





TABLE 6 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION BY SEX OF PERSONS AT WORK OTHER THAN 
CULTIVATION IN INDIA (1961-71) 


en E O 


Occupational category Al workers Male workers Female workers 
1961 1971 L961 1972 i961 I97 I 
ana 
Stenographers 47,968 63,300 41,732 49,000 6,236 14;300 
Typists 75,941 95,300 69,360 73,300 6,581 22,000 


Administrators and exe- 


cutive officials (Govt.) 511,428 303,000 505,245 298,400 6,183 . 4,600 


Directors and Managers 
in wholesale and retail 


trade $1,723 186,800 50,504 183,700 1,219 3,100 
Directors and Managers 
of financial institutions 25,264 29,900 25,010 29,500 254 -400 


le 


Total 712,324 678,300 691,851 633,900 20,473 44,400 


amp ue E E E A. 


Source : Census of India, 1961 and 1971. 
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entering the educational system, particularly after Ind ependence. In 1947 
the number of girls enrolled at at different levels of education s system per 100 
boys was 36 at the primary level, 22 at the middle level, and 19 at the 
university level. By 1973-74, the number of girls enrolled per 100 boys 
at the primary level increased to 62, at the middle level to 43, at the 
secondary level to 36, and at the university level to 31. Though these 


ee ee er ee ee ener Sey 


figures represent a significant © over-all progress in women’s entry into the 
education system, the ratio of out-turn from it is more favourable to boys 
than to giris. Girl students drop out at different stages of the education 
system more than boys for a variety of reasons, including such reasons as 
having to get married and to undertake full responsibility for domestic 
work. This seems to happen n more among people ople who come from lower 


caste/class homes than among people coming from ‘well-to-do homes. In 
any event, since education, especially higher | - education, in India is still the 
preserve of a small minority, it has not filtered deep enough to leave its 
impact on all sections of the population. 

With regard to the legal status of women in India, there have been 
dramatic changes in this century, especially after 1947. The Constitution 
of India guarantees equality of sexes. The national Parliament has enac- 


ted a number of legislations relating to marriage, divorce, adoption, dowry 


and inheritance which all have the potential potentiality y of chi changing the subordinate’ 
role of women in society. To take one example, under the traditional 
Hindu Law women, by and large, “did not have right to inherit property, 
but the Hindu Succession ‘Act, 1956 specifically cı confers equal rights of 


ieee, = eats Tat apne | err, 


succession on male and female heirs in the same category or level o$ 
relationship (brother and sister, son and daughter). This act also recog 

nizes the right of women to inherit. Despite the existence of these legisla- 
tions, whether they relate to > dowry, is inheritance or marriage, there appears 


to be a wide gap between what is found in the statute- -books gnd what is 


realized or enforced in practice. A number of forces Sith as ‘traditional 


values, S, dominant position of men, bureaucratic indifference, and d above 
all ignorance on the part of women about the existence of laws favouring 
them, work against the full implementation of these legislations. In any 
case, these legal changes seem particularly likely to have benefited more 
the women whose families have considerable property and wealth, i.e., the 
upper caste/class women ‘than the lower caste/class women. - 

The recent changes in the educational and legal positions of women in 
India are largely the culmination of an effort which may be said to have origi- 
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nated in the reformist movements of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries led by people like Raja Ram Mohan_ Roy, Gopal Krishna Gokhlae 
and Mahattha Gandhi. Of all the nu modern 1 indian social reformers, 
Mahatma Gandhi worked relentlessly to enlist women for the national 
freedom struggle against the British. In the course of this effort he fear- 
lessly spoke in favour of women’s rights to equality. However, he basi- 
cally took a conservative Hindu view of women’s rolein the society. Quite 
early in his political éareer, Gandhi recognized the many inequalities 
meted out to women in matters such asinheritance, but his appeal to them 
was “‘to deal with the root cause of evil”, which was “‘man’s greed of 
power and fame.” He declared, “Woman is the embodiment of sacrifice 
and suffering, and her advent to public life should, therefore, result in 
purifying it, in restraining unbridied ambition and accumulation of pro- 
perty.”25 On the question of woman’s role, Gandhi wrote: 





But somehow or other man has dominated woman from ages past, and 
so woman has developed an inferiority complex. She has believed in 
the truth of man’s interested teaching that she is inferior to him. But 
the seers among men have recognized her equal status. Nevertheless 
there is no doubt that at some point there is bifurcation. Whilst both 
are fundamentally one, it is also equally true that in the form there is 
a vital difference between the two. Hence the vocations of the two 
must also be different. The duty of motherhood, which the vast majo- 
rity of women will always undertake, requires qualities which man need 
not possess. She is 1e is passive, he is ; is active. She is essentially mistress of 
the House. He is is the breadwinner, she is the keeper and distributor of 
the Bread. She is the care-taker in every sense of the term. The art 
of bringing up the infants of the race is her special and sole prerogative. 
Without her care the race must become extinct.? 


Further, in response to a question from a correspondent whether he sup- 


ported Manu’s ‘“‘notorious dictum that there can be no independence 


for woman at any stage in her life”, Gandhi said : 
Oe ate e G 


I do not envisage the wife, as a rule, following an avocation indepep- 
dently of her husband. The care of the children and the upkeep of 
the household are quite enough to fully engage all her energy.” 


He once wrote, “My ideal of a wife is Sita and of a husband Rama” 
{two key figures in the epic Ramayana).** Despite the conservative and 
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somewhat idealistic notions that Gandhi had about Indian women, his 
efforts to uplift them did create certain political consciousness among 
-them, especially those who clasely followed him. This, among other 


‘things, helped them to obtain the right to vote, and thus potentially 
“increased their political power. 


Conclusion 


ere are some indications that the women in India—especially the 
upper caste women— may be somewhat improving their economic, educa- 
tional and and legal status. However, most indications s suggest that, for the 
majority of women in India, the initjal stages of social change are accom- 
panied by a general decline in sta Statt C & qp, lat Catt] Cfo» 2 
It seems likely that the overall status 4 women in India is declining 
at the present time. While the upper caste/class woman may be improv- 
ing in status slightly, the lower caste/class woman (the majority of the 
population) seems likely to be experiencing a marked decline. In other 
words, the status gap between men and women in the upper caste/class 
appears to have been relativel >y mide and seems to be narrowing at the 
present time, while the statys gap in the lower caste/class was relatively 
narrow and seems to be ; widening. 
These changes in the status of women are a result of the interplay of 
many factors, of which two are most important: (1) the various life 
opportunities (or roles) available for women and men prior to industria- 
lization, and (2) the various life opportunities available for women and 
men with industrialization. For the lower castes; prior to industrializa- 
tion, men and women both participated in the production process and had 
valued roles. With industrializatiGn, the "traditional agricultural and 
domestic roles began to disappear or decline in 1 value, and the developing 
‘economy did not offer enough new job slots or alternatives for the grow- 
ing adult population. Men were generally given preference for the 
opportunities that existed, while women were relegated to the left-over 
jobs and to a diminished and devalued domestic role. 
women are declining in relative status. 
The situation for upper class/caste educated women is somewhat 
different. Their position prior to industrialization was somewhat lower 
t {relative to their male counterparts) due to a variety of factors discussed 
t@bove, such as family structure, religious customs, laws of inheritance, 


AS a consequence 
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etc. With industrialization, however, these various customs tended to 
change. Moreover, the industrializing economy brought changes in the 
‘job structure, creating more opportunities in administration and the 
various se! service sectors—- opportunities th that tended to_be reserved for the 
upper castes. Thus, new and valued opportunities became available 
for upper class/caste women as well as men, and their status gap tended 
‘to decrease. 

Thus, “due to the changes in available opportunities, the status gap bet- 
ween men and women has tended to widen for the lower caste/class and 
to narrow for the upper caste/class. 

What, then, is likely to happen in the future? Are the upper caste 
women likely to continue their gains ? Are the lower caste women likely 
to follow the lead of the upper caste women and enter a period of increas- 
ing status? The answers to these questions would seem to depend 


largely on three variables: (1) the job structure, (2) the stratification 


system, and (3) educational advancement. 
Based on the experience of the western world, it seems likely that there 


will be an increasing number of jobs at the upper levels (e.g., administra- 


tion and service) and a decreasing number of j e lower levels (e.z., 
agriculture and unskilled labour). Therefore, at first first glance, it would 


appear that the women at the upper levels should continue their gains. 
However, if stratification should weaken so that the upper level jobs that 
are presently ‘reserved’ for those from the upper castes/classes become 
available to those from the lower cāstes/classes, then the upper caste/ 
class women would have increased cor competition from the upwardly mobile 
lower caste/class men. Thus, if stratification (i.e., the various factors 
that bar lower class men from the upper level jobs) decreases, it seems 
likely that the upper level women will lose many of their present jobs 


and, as a consequence, lose in relative status. 
At the same time, e, it seems likely that i the lower caste/class women will 


Seen 





to shrink. Moreover, if traditional stratification weakens in such a way 
as to allow men improvement in jobs, without allowing equal opportuni- 
ties for women, the status gap will widen still further. However, if the 
lower çaste/class women make striking advancement in the field of educa- 
tion, then with the economic expansion (if and when it takes place) there 


could be some improvement in their position. 
In balance, it ‘seems likely that, not only is the status of women in India 
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decreasing at the present time, but also it is likely to continue decreasing 


the near future. 
West the trend towards declining status of women, there is as yet 
no strong women’s liberation movement in India. One reason for this 
situation, among others, is that there is a general feeling arising from the 


political and social advancement of a few upper caste/class women such 
as the Prime Minister of India, Mrs. Indira Gandhi (no—relatton--of 
Mahatma Gandhi) that women are ‘progressing’ well. Like the image of 
the advancement of Harijans in contemporary India, this feeling is iargely 
unfounded. For the masses of rural women life still] revolves around 
household and family, and they have not known any reala iternatives to 


those age-old lefs and practices which tend to subordinate women to 
men. While the effect of social change has been to widen the gap bet- 


ee FS NE r eE A. 


ween men and women, it is also bound, sooner or later, t to make women 
as a category more aware of alternative lif e life styles, and ifa. strong politi- 


cal organization,developed_they could become a major source of radical 
change in India: 
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CHAPTER 6 


CASTE, CLASS AND SOCIAL bia (CHANGING 
STATUS OF HARIJAN 


Introduction 


Cra: TERM Harijan (Man of God or Children of God) was first used by 
the great Gujarati saint Narasimha Mehta and later adopted by Mahatma 
Gandhi to refer to many groups of people who were traditionally consi- 
dered as “Untouchable”. It must be stressed here that the Harijans are 
not one homogeneous category but divided into several castes and sub- 
castes in every region. They are also widely referred to as Scheduled 
Castes, a lega! term which was first adopted in 1935, when the lowest- 
ranking Hindu castes were listed in a ‘schedule’ appended to the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 for the purpose of statutory safeguards with 
respect to political representation and other benefits.2 This schedule is 
now found in the Constitution of India. These groups include such castes 
as Chamar and Bhangi of North India and Pallan and Paraiyan of South 
India. They were the lowest in the traditional caste hierarchy and their 
economic standing was equally low. They suffered many social disabilities 
in village communities, in such matters as sharing residence in the same 
street, drawing water from the same well, and worshipping in the same 
temple along with ‘clean’ upper castes. Although untouchability is prohi- 
bited by law since India’s Independence m 1947, it is still very common 
for the Harijans to be subjected to most, if not all, social disabilities, and 
ually suffer from the stigma of being untouchable in social te 
is chapter examines the changing status of the Harijans and shows 
some of major areas of conflicts and contradictions in the present-day 
pglicies, programmes and attitudes towards them. 
ccording to the 1971 census, while the total population of+India was 
close to 547 millions, the Harijans numbered nearly 80 millions, and this 


{This chapter is the revised version ofa paper presented to South Asian Studies 
Association of Australia and New Zealand Conference held in Melbourne in May, 1976. 
It is based on data collected in Madras in 1974-75. 
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constitutes roughly 15 per cent of the total. Although the percentage 
distribution of the Harijans to the total population varied considerably 
from state to state, their proportion in some states such as Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Andhra Pradesh and Tamilnadu reached as high as 30 per cent of 
the state’s total population, and hence, one is concerned here with a numeri- 
cally significant minority in many parts of India. The Harijans are mainly 
unskilled manual workers and landless agricultural labourers in rural areas. 
While the ratio of rural to urban population is around 80 per cent for the 


country as a whole, the ratio of rural Harijans to urban Harijans is as high 
as 90 per cent in some states 


Caste and Class Determinants of Status 


Unlike the colour-bar situation in South Africa or the Aboriginal- White 


relations in Australia, the Harijans cannot be clearly di inguished or iden- 
tified from other Indians by their any special physical features*. However, 
as discusséd in Chapter 3, the caste system in India, at the village level 


takes great care, among other things, to separate, in the ritual or sym- 
bolic sense, the Harijans from the non-Harijans through the notions of 
pollution and purity. According to the Hindu tradition, the Harijans 
are said to be in a state of permanent pollution, and this idea seems to 
govern upper caste people’s relations with them in the village. Basing on 
my sociological studies as well as on personal experiences in Tamilnadu 
where I hail from, it appears to me that the practice of untouchability 
(calied thendamai in Tamil and Chhua Chhut in Hindi) covers those actions 
or attitudes directed at the Harijans by the upper castes which disqualify 
them from fully participating in common village activities such as temple 
worship or which restrict them in matters such as choosing place of resi- 
dence and using wells in villages.” Further, members of upper castes, in 
matters of interpersonal relationship, are expected not to eat cooked food 
or drink water in the homes of the Harijans. Marriage between members 
of upper castes and the Harijans is strictly forbidden. Being an inherited 
quality, pollution associated with the Harijans is believed to be so deep 
that their touch and even proximity has to be avoided by others, espe- 
cially the Brahmans who are believed to be ritually the purest proup. 
Traditionally, all Hindus, including the Hari jans, seem to have been 
socialized into accepting these ideas and practices relating to ritual purity 
and pollution. In any event, the Harijans, being economically and politi- 
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galiy subservient to the landowning upper castes, had no options but to 
aecept all forms of social and religious discrimination in the village society. 
Although the Harijans were traditionally disqualified from fully partici- 
pating in the village-wide social and ritual activities, they played a signi- 
ficant role in the village economy. In the pre-British period, the Harijans 
s¢em to have formed the bulk of agricultural serfs to landowning class.° 
Today the vast majority of them are landless agricultural labourers, and 
in some states such as Tamilnadu and Andhra Pradesh they form nearly 
80 per cent of the total agricultural labour force. Wages paid to landless 
workers are meagre, and conditions of work are both arduous and onerous. 
On the whole, the position of Harijan workers in the village economy is 
precarious. Some Harijans work as tenants or sharecroppers to big land- 
owners, but even this situation does not very much improve their econo- 
mic position. To this day comparatively a few Harijans own any land, 
and those who do farm their own land have holdings so smali that their 
condition is hardly better than that of tenants or sharecroppers. 


6 Recent Changes 





Although the economic condition of the Harijans was and is still highly 
erable, their overall position in India has been changing considerably 
since the days of British rule in India. While the British government 
through their law courts gave recognition to-the-cencept of equality 
before law for everyone irrespective of religious or caste affiliation, it did 
-not intervene directly to eradicate the practice of untouchability. How- 
ever, as early as 1880’s, the British government took notice of the educa- 
tional and economic backwardness of the Harijans and consequently 
established special schools and provided funds for scholarships for them 
in provinces such as Madras. In the Presidency of Madras (which then 
included parts of the present states of Tamilnadu, Andhra and Kerala), 
as Srinivas points out, the principle of ‘protective discrimination’ came 


“to be firmly established in the 1920s, and this resulted in the i re n 


of certain number of posts in ernment offices and seats i 


of higher learning for the Harijans and other minority groups.7 The 
nature, extent and consequence of p , discrimination in relation to 


Parijans will be examined later. 
The establishment of British rule in India ushered in an era of modern 
and industrial development unknown in pre-British days. The 
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Harijans, like the rest of the population, have been subjected to urban 
cultural infiuences. These have considerably undermined the notions of 
pollution and purity. The notion of untouchability that could be main- 
tained in relatively small village community seems to have lost grip in the 
city where Harijans may work along with members of upper castes in 
government offices, factories and shops. The ideas of ‘touch’ and ‘dis- 
tance’ pollution could not be observed in buses, restaurants and cinema 
theaters in cities. Besides, by the time India attained Independence in 
1947, most Indian states had passed acts removing civil disabilities of Hari- 
jans, and exclusion of them from public facilities and temples had been 
declared as statutory offences throughout India. The Constitution of 
India enacted in 1950 in Article 17 provides : 


Untouchability is abolished and its practice in any form is forbidden. 
The enforcement of any disability in arising out of “untouchability” 
shall be an offence punishable in accordance with law. 


In 1955 the Indian Parliament passed the Untouchability (Offences) Act 
which outlaws the enforcement of disabilities “on the grounds of ‘un- 
touchability’ in regard to, inter alia, entrance and worship of temples, 
access to shops and restaurants, the practice of occupations and trades, 
use of water resources, places of public resort and accommodation, .pub- 
lic conveyances, hospitals, educational institutions, construction and 
occupation of residential premises, holding of religious ceremonies and 
processions, use of jewelry and finery. $ The impositions of disabilities 
is made a crime punishable by fine u Rs. 500, imprisonment for up to 
six months, cancellation or suspension of licenses and of public grants. 
Although these legal measures prohibit the observance of customary dis- 
criminatory practices towards the Harijans, they are still subject to harsh 
| pera from the upper caste people in villages.® 


Gandhi and Ambedkar 


The practice of untouchability and other forms of social disabilities to 
which the Harijans were subjected to, attracted the attention of promi- 
nent political leaders during the freedom movement. The movement to 
eradicate the practice of untouchability and to alleviate the economic 
plight of the Harijans received full support from many political leaders 
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during the freedom struggle, especially from Mahatma Gandhi and 
Ambedkar. 

Gandhi approached the problem of untouchability from two angles. 
First, he adopted the strategy of criticising the upper caste Hindu belief 
in the practice of untouchability. As early as 1921 he proclaimed, “I 
regard untouchability as the greatest blot on Hinduism.’?® He further 
expressed his total disapproval of the practice in the following manner : 


I abhor with my whole soul the system which has reduced a large number 
of Hindus to a level less than that of beasts. The vexed problem would 
be solved if the poor Panchama,— not use the word ‘untouchable’ — was 
allowed to mind his own business. Unfortunately he has no mind or 
business he can call his own. Has a beast any mind or business he can 
call his own, but that of his master’s? Has a Panchama a place he can 
call his own? He may not walk on the very roads he cleans and pays 
for by the sweat of his brow. He may not even dress as others do. It 
is an abuse of language to say that we Hindus extend any toleration 
towards our Panchama brothers. We have degraded them and then have 
the audacity to use their very degradation against their rise.** 


Second, Gandhi relied more on the method of persuasion than on coercion 
or use of force to bring about the ‘change of heart’ among upper caste 


Hindus required for eradicating untouchability. The following statement 
shows clearly his view on the question of untouchability and Jaw : 


touchability will not be removed by the force even of law. It can 
only be removed when the majority of Hindus realise that it is a crime 
against God and man and are ashamed of it. In other words, it isa 
process of conversion, i.e., purification, of the Hindu heart. The aid 
of law has to be invoked when it hinders or interferes with the progress 
of reform as when, in spite of the willingness of the trustees and the 
temple-going public, the law prohibits the opening-of a particular 
temple.}? 
It is by and large true that Gandhi as the leader of the national movement 
against the British and as an upper caste person was neither prepared to 
go to the extreme extent of hurting Hindu sentiments nor creating cleavages 
within the movement for the sake of removing untouchability. 
Ambedkar, on the other hand, being a Harijan by birth, viewed the 
national freedom struggle as a liberation movement not only against the 
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British rale but also against the domination of upper caste Hindus over 
the Harijans. While Gandhi was basically interested in ‘purifying’ Hinduism 
and the caste system by getting rid of the practice of untouchabilhty, 
Ambedkar saw in the continuation of the caste system in any form the 
death-knell for the Harijans.145 Ambedkar realized fairly early in his politi- 
cal career that to improve the position of Harijans in Indian society would dian society woul 
involve not only eradication of the practice of 

3 m in the economic, political and educational fieids. 
“His tole in the negotiations with Gandhi and other Congress leaders on 
the Communal Award Settlement (known as Poona Pact) and later his 
contribution to the drafting of the Indian Constitution are rather well- 
known and need not be elaborated here. It is largely due to Ambedkar’s 
tenacity that the Harijans have been able to achieve special concessions 
in many fields, including reservation of seats in elected political bodies, 
educational institutions, and government services.1* 





Protective Discrimination : Educational Field 


(Traditionally, the Harijans have had practically no tradition of educa- 
tion, and this fact has been recognized in the Constitution of India which 
provides special safeguards for them in this field. The educational con- 
cessions actually granted to the Harijans, and, indeed, to other minority 
groups, do create a certain anomaly between these provisions and other’ 
provisions on equality in the Indian Constitution. The provision in the 
Constitution relating to equality in education states : 


No citizen shall be denied admission into any educational institution 


maintained by the state or receiving aid out of state funds on grounds 
only of religion, race, caste, language or any of thems 


On the other hand, the concept of ‘social justice’ and the idea of ‘pro- 


tecting the weaker sections’ as enunciated in the Directive Principles of 
State Policy in the Constitution enjoin : 


“the State to promote with special care the educational and economic 
interests of the weaker sections of the people, and in particular, of the 
Scheduled castes and the Scheduled tribes, and protect them from social. 
injustice and all forms of exploitation.'¢ 


It is quite obvious that these two provisions are in conflict and actually: 
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the issue did come into the the open in 1951 in a Supreme Court case 
challenging the validity of reservation of seats in educational institutions 
im the State of Madras for ‘backward’ classes. The Court declared the 
Madras Government order as unconstitutional since it violated the provi- 
sion of educational equality granted in Article 29, clause (2) of the Cons- 
titution. To rectify this constitutional anomaly, the Indian Parliament 
passed an amendment to Article 15 of the Constitution which reads : 


Nothing in this article or in clause (2) of Article 29 shall prevent the 
state from making any special provision for the advancement of any 
socially and educationally backward classes of citizens or for the Sche- 
duled castes and the Scheduled tribes.?” 


What are the special schemes which the Indian states have undertaken 
for the educational] advancement of the Harijans? Since the level of edu- 
cation among the Harijans is very low, all educational schemes are geared 
basically to get the Harijan children to schools, colleges and technical ins- 
titutions. In the state of Tamilnadu, for instance, the educational schemes 
include, among other things, payment of tuition fees, examination fees, 
residential as weil -as non-residential scholarships, supply of books and 
alates, and establishment of hostels for Harijan students.72 Although the 
annual expenditure on the educational! schemes has increased considerably 
in recent years, the number of Harijan students who have not benefited by 
the schemes still far exceed those who are benefited by them. This situa- 
tion has created a set-up in which those Harijans who have had educa- 
tion tend to form a small ‘elite’ groupas against the bulk of Harijans who 
have had no education. The educated and socially mobile Harijans are 
retuctant to identify themselves with uneducated Harijans.?® This internal 
differentiation among the Harijans has not helped their overall unity which 
at present is of paramount importance for the advancement of them in 
Indian society. j 

Political Representation) 


G compared to the achievement of Harijans in the educational field, 
advancement in the political arena could xa be considered as signi- 





ficant, if not spectacula jer,fthe notion of communal 
representation to polittal bodies was first adopted by the Britishers in 
course of transfering power to the local population. The post-Indepen- 
dence government accepted this notion, and the Constitution of India 
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makes special provisions for Harijans to be represented in elected bodies. 
Under Articles 330 and 332 of the Constitution, seats are reserved for the 
Scheduled castes and Scheduled tribes in the Lok Sabha (House of People) 
or Lower House and State Vidhan Sabhas (Lower Houses at the state 
level) in proportion to their population. This concession was initially for 
a period of 10 years from the commencement of the Constitution, but has 
been extended, through amendments, up to 25 January, 1990. Before the 
1976 general election to the Lok Sabha, the Harijans had 78 seats on the 
reservation system in a house of 542 seats. In all the state Vidhan Sabhas, 
out of a total of 3997 seats, the Harijans had 538 seats. In addition, the 
Harijans have reserved seats in Municipal (elected) bodies, District Coun- 
cils, and Village panchayats, and all these bodies together could easily have 
anything around 3000 Harijans in them. Like the educated Harijans, the 
Harijans who have entered politics at least at the state and the national 
levels tend e drawn from ong the well-off sections of the commu- 
ni) My study of the Harijan legislators in the Madras Assembly in 
1974 shows thaka substantial proportion of Gea ue from already ad- 
vanceéd sections of the Harijans.2° Here again thè Harijan legislators 
tended to form a ‘sub-elite’? among the Harijans, and overall they and their 


close Kinsmen seem to have benefited more than the bulk of the Harijan 
population from protective discrimination. 


( Reservation in Government Jobs 


AS mentioned carlin Abe Constitution of India makes special exception 
to the concept of equality Before law by granting concessions to Scheduled 
castes and Scheduled tribes. Under Article 16 (4) the states are permitted 
to reserve seats for “backward class of citizens”. The Article reads: 


Nothing in this Article shall prevent the State from making any provi- 
sion for the reservation of appointments or posts in favour of any back- 


ward class of citizens which in the opinion of the State is not adequa- 
tely represented in the Service under the sits) 


_In addition, a more specific provision is also made in Article 335 for 
making appointments to the various Services from the members of the 
Scheduled castes and Scheduled tribes. The said Article reads as follows: 


The claims of the members of the Scheduled castes and Scheduled tribes 
shall be taken into consideration consistently with the maintenance of 
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efficiency of administration in the making of appointments to Services 
and posts in connection with the affairs of the Union or of a State. 


Measures were taken consistent with the constitutional provisions when 
the Ministry of Home Affairs elaborated suitable steps to implement them 
in 1950 and notified officially that : 


Candidates wili be considered in order of merit for appointment to the 
vacancies in the Services that are decided to be filled and for which they 
may be eligible : Provided that in the case of the Indian Administrative 
Service/Police Service, any candidates belonging to the Scheduled castes 
and the Scheduled tribes declared by the Commission to be suitable for 
appointment thereto with due regard to the maintenance of efficiency of 
administration shall be entitled to appointment to vacancies reserved 
for members of the Scheduled castes and Scheduled tribes, as the case 
may be, in those Services. 


Gri measure was also extended to other Services, such as the various 
Cefitra!l Services.21 The manner in which the State carries out its obliga- 
tion to reserve posts for the Scheduled castes and tribes in the public ser- 
vices in case of inadequate representation and to consider their claims con~ 
sistent with the maintenance of efficiency of administration has been left 
outside the purview of obligatory consultation with the Public Service 
Commission [Article 320 (41.22 For the Scheduled castes, reservation is 
15 per cent of the vacancies for which recruitment is made by open com- 
petition on an ali-India basis and 16.2/3 per cent of the vacancies to which 
recruitment is made otherwise. The number of officers under the central 
government belonging to the Scheduled castes and Scheduled tribes in 
various grades as on 1 January 1974 was : class I— 1,255; class II—2,578; 
class 1I¥—~1,95,091, and class IV (excluding sweepers)— 278,107. Their 
number in Indian Administrative Service and Indian Police Service as on 
1 January 1974 was 363 and 171 respectively.2* Although the number of 
Harijans who are actually in higher civil services such as class I and class IT 
is not by any means large, it appears that most of them come from 
educated and well-off sections of the Harijan communi Éh raises 
again the question to what extent the policy of protective discrimination 
has really benefited the bulk of the Harijans. From the available evidence 
it would appear that only a small elite among the Harijans have benefited 
from the policy while the large majority among them have remained where 
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they were before Independence. 
Conclusion 


To sum up, since Independence, attempts have been made by state and 
central governments to improve the social, economic and educational 
status of Harijans, but these efforts have not significantly altered the life 
chances of most Harijans. Attempts have also been made in recent years 
to move Harijans out of Hindu faith altogether by encouraging them to 
cenvert to Buddhism and Christianity. 24 But these moves have not Hb- 
erated them from the stigma of untouchability. The Communist move- 
ment in India which actively worked among Harijans in the years imme- 
diately preceding Independence is still active among them, although it has 
to share its influence among them with political parties such as Congress. 

One unintended consequence of all the developments indicated above is 
to create cleavages among Harijans on the lines of party and religious 
affiliations and educational and economic standing. These cleavages have 
often created disunity among Harijans, and have also worked against their 
overall efforts to shake off economic exploitation and the stigma of un- 
touchability. 

Harijan landless workers in rural areas in recent years have taken direct 
political action to improve their economic position through collective bar- 
gaining. They have formed themselves into strong unions, and have been 
able to resist extreme forms of exploitation and discrimination. These 
actions often resulted in violence and bloodshed.2* 

Some sections of Harijan in urban areas have shown that they will not 
keep idle in situations where their interests are at stake in relation to others 
in metropolitan centres. These actions are undoubtedly symptoms of 
Fiarijan awakening and consciousness. Will these sporadic political actions 

lead to mass scale movement by Harijans to fundamentally alter the Indian 
social structure? ‘The answer to this question is rather complicated, but 
one thing is certain: the chances for emergence of such a movement would 
depend on wider progressive forces in Indian society. 
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CHAPTER 7 
CASTE, CLASS AND VILIAGE POLITICS} 


Introduction 


Even THoucs the bulk of Harijans in rural areas have not been able to 
-shake off their economic and educational _backwardness, they have, in 
recent years, improved considerably their influence’as a caste category in 
politics through their numerical strength.) In a sense it is not only the 
Harijans who bave gained influence in politics, but also other numerically 
preponderant upper castes such as Reddy and Kamma and communities 
such as Muslim. 

(ne the introduction of adult suffrage since Independence, the numeri- 
cal strength of a caste has gained a new significance in politics in the sense 
that a group which is large in size has greater chance of electing its candi- 
dates to representative bodies than a group which is small in size. To 
mobilize the support of numerically preponderant groups is, however, a. 
difficult exercise in political art, and success depends very much.on the 
outco of complex pattern of aligaments between different competing 
os) This chapter focuses attention specifically on the complex pattern. 


groups 
of village politics. The basic material is provided by = processes of a 


general election in a village of Tamilnadu.’ 

Our theoretical concern here is to examine the role of social factors such 
as caste, class, kiaship, religion and factionalism in the election process in 
the village. ( One of the basic arguments of the chapter is that traditional 
oyalties such as those of caste, kinship and religion still play a dominant 
role in this process, although non-traditional forces such as party loyalty 
are- also becoming increasingly important. Qur analysis has also some 
bearing on the relevance of voters’ membership in the three caste blocs, 


es ae ee 


viz., Brahman, non-Brahman, and Adi- Dravida, to the patterns of support 





+This chapter draws data from a project on the Generai Election of 1967, undertaken 
by the Department of Sociology, University of Delhi, with the help of a grant from the 
University Grants Commission. The project was directed by Professors M. N. Srinivas 
and A. M. Shab, and I would like to thank them for their help and guidance in orga- 


nizing my study, 
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extended to political parties. This question is particularly important be- 
cause there has been -a tendency in recent sociological literature on Tamil- 
our of people i is “explained mainly. in terms of membership ir in caste blocs.* 
It is often claimed, without substantial empirical evidence, that t 
Brahmans support the Swatantra party, the non-Brahmans the Drayida 
-‘Munnetra Kazagam (DMK), and the Adi-Dravidas the Congress. e 
nderlying assumptions here are, first, that there is generally bloc voting 
in elections, and, second, that a particular party depends for its support.on 
a particular caste bloc either wholly or partially.* } The actual situation, 
however, is far from simple. The groupings interms of Brahman, non- 
Brahman and Adi-Dravida do not function as the basis for political sup- 
port in the village levei politics. In the state and national level politics a 
caste, and much less a caste bloc, seldom votes as a whole for a particular 
party. At all levels of the political system, for a person to get votes it is 
important to be allied with many groups of castes so as to command the 
loyalty of the majority of the population. Often such alignments cut across 
caste blocs. The 1952, 1957 and 1962 general elections and other Village 
Councilelections in the villages of Tamilnadu not only witnessed such 
alignments but also contributed to them. The tendency to associate caste 
blocs with political parties is not based on empirical facts. An attempt shall 
be made to show how voters in each caste bloc in the village were influ- 
enced by various factors in the 1967 general elections.4 
in discussing the electoral process, I shall examine, first, the electoral 
campaigns of various political parties at the constituency and the village 
levels, and second, the patterns of inter- and intra-party competition that 
influenced the voting pattern of people in the village. While examining the 
decisive influence, attention will be paid to the following important ques- 
tions: To what extent were the voters moved by caste, religion, and party 
ioy ties? In particular, what was the role of the Brahman and non- 
Brahman sentiments which in the past played an important role in Tamil- 
‘nadu? How did large minorities like the Adi-Dravida exercise their fran- 
chise? To what extent were the voters influenced by class considerations? 
To what extent were the voters moved by factional alignments? What- 
role did financial and organizational resources play in getting votes? | 
The material presented in this chapter is based on, first, my personal 
observations during fieldwork in the village at the time of polling, second, 
interviews with voters in the village and outside, and, finally, newspaper 
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reports and other printed material. 
Village Social Structure and Local Politics 


I shall briefly outline the socia! structure of village with a view to high- 

lighting the already existing cleavages and conflicts, and their relevance for 
understanding the process of the 1967 election. 
{ Koraipai jis a multi-caste village. Its population in December 1966 was 
864. According to the electoral roll prepared in 1966, it had a total of 511 
voters. There were 239 male and 272 female voters. The names of castes 
in the village with their traditional occupational names, population and 
number of households are listed in Table 7. The castes in the village are 
grouped into three broad divisions : Brahman, non-Brahman (Kudiyanavan) 
and Adi-Dravida (Harijan). 

The settlement pattern of the village is somewhat dispersed. The main 
part consists of one Brahman street (agraharam) and three streets each of 
the non-Brahmans and of the Adi-Dravidas. In addition, there are two 
hamlets, one of the non-Brahman and the other of the Adi-Dravidas about 
a mile from the main village. While the non-Brahman hamlet has one 
street, the Adi-Dravida hamlet has two. 

The Brahman street consists mainly of Brahman households. At the time 
of my fieldwork in the village three non-Brahman households have settled 
in this street. Of these three, one belongs to the Palli Vanniyar caste. They 
bought their house from a Brahman who moved to Thanjavur town. The 
other two households belong to the Ambalakkaran and the Telugu 
_Nayakan castes respectively. They live in houses taken on rent. The Telugu 
Nayakan is a retired health inspector while the Ambalakkaran is the village 
policeman. The houses in the Brahman street are made of brick. About 
two years prior to the fieldwork, the street was provided by the Village 
Council with electric street lights and a few hand pumps to draw water, 
Nearly one half of the Brahman households have electrified their houses. 
The Village Council constructed a school in the middle of the Brahman 
street on a piece of Jand donated by the present village Headman’ s family. 
There is a post office in the Brahman street with a Brahman post-master. 
The Brahmans own most of the cultivable land in the village. The present 
village Headman, who is a Brahman, and two other Brahmans are the 

leading landowners (snirasdars) in the village. Land is the main source of 


wealth. 
The three non-Brahman streets (sherukkal) in the main part of the village 
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TABLE 7 


POPULATION AND HOUSEHOLDS OF KORAIPAI BY CASTE 


PR ennnnnnn ean neal 











a E A 


Caste Households Population - 
Brahman 
Maranad Brahacharanam 22 99 
Vadama 2 6 
Vaishnava (lyyengar} 1 9 
Kurnkkal 1 10 
Telugu i 9 
` Total 27 133 
Non-Erahman 
Vellalar -20 76 
‘Muppanar - 16 64 
Konar 10 36 
Valar (Potter) 7 27 
Pusari 3 14 
Tamil Naicker 3 17 
Pandidar (Barber) 3 15 
Agamudiyan 3 T 
Asari (Carpenter) 3 4 
Vannan (Washerman) 2 9 
Kalian 1 9 
‘Nandiyar 1 2 
Valuva Panditar l 3 
Vanniya Padaiyachi 1 8 
Natuvanar i 4 
Telugu Naicker 1 3 
“Chhettiyar i 3 
ir ri a a a a a r raa 
a a ee 
Adi-Dravida 
' Devandra Pallan 4 - 916 
Palla Christian 14 60 
Tekkathi Pailan 11 47 
` Total 99 423 
a et 
Grand Total 204 


360 
aaa aaa 
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are named, Main Road Street, Adi-chari Street and Vettambadi Street. 
All of these are heterogeneous in terms of caste. They are located away 
from the Brahman street but within easy reach of it, just off the main road 
connecting Thanjavur with Kumbakonam. 

Generally the non-Bratimats have thatched houses. The Village Council 
bas provided electric lights in most non-Brahmans streets, and a few hand 
pumps in each street. In contrast to the Brahman streets, there are only 
two electrified houses in the non-Brahman streets. Of the two, one belongs 
to a Potter and the other to a Nadar who runs a tea shop on the main road. 
Both are politically active in the village. The non-Brahmans in the main 
village are mostly tenant farmers and specialist workers such as Barber 
and Potter, while those in the hamlet away from the main village are mostly 
small owner cultivators. The latter are economically better off than the 
former. 

The Adi-Dravidas live in thrée streets (cheris). Each street is homo- 
geneous in terms of caste. Koraipai Palla Street consisis of Devendra 
Pallans, Nadum Palla Street of Tekkati Pallans, and Veliyathur Pala 
Street of Paila Christians. These streets are about half a mile from the 
Brahman and the non-Brahman streets. There are no proper roads con- 
_ necting them with the rest of the village. To reach them one has to cross 
numerous small irrigation canals. Most of the Adi-Dravidas are land- 
less labourers. They live in small thatched mud houses. 

Each of the three caste categories, Brahman, non-Brahman and Adi- 
Dravida, is internally differentiated. Although the majority of Brahmans 
belong to the Maranad Brahacharanam subcaste—an endogamous group 
among the Smartha Brahmans—, there is a household each of Vaishnava, 
Telugu and Kurrukkal subcastes and two households of Vadama sub- 
caste. The Maranad Brahacharana Brahmans own most of the land in 
the village. Though numerically and in terms of landownership the non- 
Brahacharana Brahmans are insignificant, they play an active part in the 
political life of the village. Though most of the Brahmans depend for 
their livelihood on land, a few have an additional source of income in a 
nearby town. Two Brahacharana Brahmans work as teachers in the 
school run by the Panchayat Union of Ayyampetai. The Vadama 
Brahman has a small grocery shop on the main road near the village. 
Within the village, the Vaishnava Brahman works as the village Accoun- 
tant (kanakapillai) while the village Headman ( patamaniyar) and the Post 

Master are also Brahmans. There are differentiations on the lines of clan 
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(gothra) and lineage among the Brahmans. Among the non-Brahmans 
there are a number of endogamous caste groups (see Table 7). Among 
the Adi-Dravidas there are only three endogamous groups: Devendra 
Pallan, Tekkati Pallan and Palla Christians. Each endogamous group is 
further divided into clans and lineages. For our purpose it is not neces- 
sary to go deep into clan and lineage differentiations. However, it is 
necessary to take into account some relevant class and kinship cleavages 
and conflicts that exist within each caste bioc in the village. 

The Brahmans are divided into two main conflicting faction groups: 
one consisting of a division among the Maranad Brahacharanams and the 
other consisting of the remaining Maranad Brahacharanams and the 
Vadamas. Among the Maranad Brahacharanams there is a long-stand- 
ing hostility between two factions.” These factions have supporters 
among all sections of Brahmans and others in the village. As wilf be 
seen below, this traditionai hostility to a great extent infiuenced the voting 
pattern in the 1967 general election. One faction consists of families of 
the present village Headman and his elder brother who together own 25 
acres of land in the village, which is the largest single ownership in the 
village, Moreover, every year the Headman’s brother rents roughly 30 
acres of land from those Brahman landowners who are away for work in 
towns. They are, comparatively, the richest group in the village today. 
The village Headman and his brother acquired the present lands during 
their own lifetime. The Headman’s brother was the president of the 
Village Council at the time of fieldwork. He has been holding this office 
for almost three terms extending over seven years. 
was elected President unopposed. 


The other faction is headed by Korai Iyer (pseudonym), and consists 
largely of his and his daughter-in-law’s families. His father was a com- 
paratively rich person in the village in his day : he was able to purchase 
15 acres of land in the village through his earnings in a hotel which he 
had owned in a town in Andhra Pradesh. He and his brothers wielded 
-considerable influence in the village. It is widely believed that after his 
father’s death, Korai Iyer lost a major portion of his land in the village 
through gambling and extravagance. The conflict between the Head- 
‘man’s and Korai lyer’s families arose about twenty years ago over the 
“contest for the village Headmanship. Korai Iyer was unsuccessful while 
‘the present Headman got the office through his brother’s influence in 
Thanjavur town. The hostility between the two factions did not lead to 


On each occasion he 
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total rupture of relations between them. However, it tended to divide the 
Brahacharana Brahmans into almost two equal factional groups although 
the Headman’s family received a greater measure of support than did 
Korai Iyer’s. Although the hostility did divide the Brahacharanams, the 
two factional groups came together in the competition between them and 
the Vadamas for positionsin the Village Council. Be this as it may, it did 
not bring about the cohesion of the Brahacharanams as a whole. This 
requires a brief explanation. 

There is a general feeling among the Brahacharanams that the Vadamas 
do not ‘belong’ to the village. It is necessary to keep in mind that the 
ancestors of the present Brahacharanams, as the tradition goes, were the 
first people to settle in the village as far back as in about 1800 A.D. 
The Vadamas came about 60 or 70 years ago. As mentioned earlier, the 
Brahacharanams today own most of the lands in the village and outnumber 
all the other Brahman subcastes. Though economically and numerically 
the Vadamas are not significant, they do not totally submit themselves to 
the domination of the Brahacharanams. For one thing the Vadamas are 
not economically dependent on the Brahacharanams. They are landowners 
in the village owning altogether three acres of land. The rivalry between 
the Brahacharanams and the Vadamas came up in a somewhat concealed 
manner in the contest between the Headman’s elder brother’s group and 
the group headed by a Vadama during the election to the Village Council 
in 1964. In this the Vadamas had the support of the younger people 
among the Brahacharanams who joined them because they were opposed 
to the domination of the Headman and his elder brother in village poli- 
tics. The Vadama who opposed the Headman’s brother is one Dori [yer 
(pseudonym). He owns roughly 14 acres of land in the village, and a 
grocery shop near the main road. As a shop owner he comes in contact 
with many non-Brahmans and Adi-Dravidas both within and outside the 
village. The immediate cause for the open rift between the Headman’s 
elder brother’s group and the Vadama’s group in the elections for the 
Village Council was the election to the Co-operative Society in Mari, a 

_ village adjacent to Korapai. Many landowners of Koraipai are members 
of this Society. In the election of President of the Society which was heid 
.$ix months prior to the Village Council election, there were two rival 
candidates belonging to the same village, and both of them were non- 
Brahmans. The Headman’s elder brother’s group supported one candi- 
date while the Vadama group supported the other. The former candidate 
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won the election. In this rivalry between the Headman’s elder brother’s 
faction and the Vadama’s faction, the original conflict with the Braha- 
charanams, i.e., between the Headman’s family and Korai family, was 
forgotten, for these two groups fought together against the Vadamas. 
This alignment continued in the 1964 election to the Village Council, 
although it changed again in the 1967 generat election. 

Although among the non-Brahmans there were no major rivalries, the 
prosperous Potter has always been able to succeed in local elections with 
the support of numerically preponderant Muppanars and Vellalars. 
Among the Adi-Dravidas the major internal cleavage is between the Hindu 
Pallans (Devandra and Tekkathi Pallans) and the Palla Christians. 

For the purpose of showing the nature of village factional politics and 
its influence on the 1967 general election, it is necessary to examine briefly 
the 1964 election to the Village Council. The Council was constituted in 
1959 under the Madras Panchayats Act of 1958. It has seven members, 
all elected according to the principle of adult franchise. The Headman 
and his brother have played a decisive role in the Council ever since it 
was established. . 

For the purpose of election to the Council, the village is divided into 
two main blocks. Block I consists of the Brahman Street and two streets 
each of non-Brahmans and of Adi-Dravidas. Block II consists of streets 
of non-Brahmans and three streets of Adi-Dravidas. Out of seven seats 
m the Council four are allotted to Block I and the rest to Block II. As 
mentioned earlier, in the Brahman Street there were two contending 
groups, one headed by the Headman’s elder brother and other by the 
Vadama. Each group put up a panel of four candidates for the four 
seats. The panel proposed by the Headman’s elder brother consisted of 
representatives drawn from all the caste blocs in Block I : two Brahmans, 

one non-Brahman, and one Adi-Dravida. Both the Brahman candidates 
belonged to the Maranad Brahacharana subcaste. The non- Brahman candi- 
date was a woman, and the Harijan was a Devandra Pallan. The panel 
proposed by the Vadama consisted only of Brahmans : one Vadama, 
one Brahacharanam, and two Telugu Brahmans. By including in the 
panei the names of non-Brahman and Adi-Dravida candidates, the Head- 
man’s elder brother’s faction enlisted the support of the majority of non- 
Brahmans and Adi-Dravidas. But the Vadama faction propagated among 
the non-Brahmans and Adi-Dravidas, firstly, that they should vote for 
their caste candidates in the Headman’s panei and, secondly, that while 
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giving votes to Brahman candidates they should vote for them and not 
for the Headman’s group. The voters of Block II unanimously elected 
three members to the Village Council. Of these three one was a non- 
Brahman and the other two Adi-Dravidas belonging to the Paila Chris- 
tians. In Block I all the candidates in the panel headed by the Headman’s 
elder brother won the election. 

The 1964 election to the Village Council is important for various 
reasons. First, it shows how alignments are formed across castes and 
caste blocs in local politics. We have seen how in Block I a section of 
the Brahmans headed by the Headman’s elder brother recruited candi- 
dates from among the non-Brahmans and the Adi-Dravidas and got their 
support to win the election. Second, the election shows how loyalties are 
changed, rather easily, by individuals and groups when confronted with 
changed situations. Korai [yer was at one time opposed to the Head- 
man’s family but in the election for the Council he joined with the Head- 
man’s group to defeat the Vadama group. An analysis of the politicai 
behaviour of the Brahacharanams in the election to the Village Council 
shows that it is necessary to modify considerably the idea that a caste 
group automatically becomes one in the face of opposition from another 
group of the same order. In this village election the younger people 
among the Brahacharanams supported the Vadama group. To explain 
the ‘deviant behaviour’ of these people one must know the internal con- 
flicts and tensions among the Brahacharanams themselves. As mentioned 
earlier, the people who supported the Vadamas did so because they were 
opposed to the domination by the village Headman and his brother. 
Therefore, it cannot be assumed that the Brahacharanams as such will 
always unite when they are faced with opposition from another group. 
Third, the election shows that the factional divisions in the village were 
not isolated, but had a certain extra-territorial basis. The main reason 
for the divisions among the Brahmans was the differences concerning the 
election to the Mari Co-operative Society. Fourth, the Village Council 
election provides the immediate political background against which the 
1967 general election has to be studied. Though there were two oppos- 
ing factions during the 1964 election forthe Village Council, this did not 
come in the way of uniting the members belonging to different factions 
to support the same candidate during the 1967 general election. I will 
discuss later the alignments and re-alignments between individuals and 
groups in: the village during the general election. Let me examine now 
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the election campaigns of various political parties and other groups at the 
levels of the state, the constituency, and the village. 


Election Campaign at the Constituency and the State Levels 


The Thanjavur Assembly constituency covered Thanjavur town and 
nineteen village councils (including Koraipai) in Thanjavur district in 
1967. In the first general election for the Assembly held in 1952, how- 
ever, Thanjavur was a double-member constituency. The area it covered 
then was much larger than the present one. The total electorate for the 
double-member constituency was 148,355. In 1952 there were as many 
as twelve candidates for the two seats. One seat was won by a Commu- 
nist and the other by a Congressman. It is worthwhile to recall that in 
the years preceding the first general election Thanjavur district and many 
other parts of Tamilnadu Were in the grip of agitations by landless agri- 
cultural workers (often referred to as the Kisan movement) and that the 
Communist Party had put up many candidates and won six out of 19 
Assembly seats in the district. The Communist Party’s success was largely 
due to the support of the landless agricultural workers belonging mostly 
to Adi-Dravidas. 

For the second general election held in 1957 Thanjavur was made a 
single-member constituency and has remained so ever since. The area it 
covered in 1957 was smaller than the area in 1952 but slightly larger than 
the area in 1967. In 1957 it had a total electorate of 81,430, and there 
were three candidates, one Congressman and two Independents. The 
Congress candidate, Parinar (pseudonym), won the election defeating his 
close rival, Nanak (psendonym), by a margin of over 10,000 votes. Nanak 
was a general medical practitioner who lived in Karunthattangudi, a 
suburb of Thanjavur town. He contested as an Independent. 

In the third general election for the Assembly held in 1962, the Con- 
press party rée-nominated the sitting member, Parinar while the DMK 
put up for the first time in Thanjavur one of its top leaders, Runani 
(pseudonym), against the Congress candidate. It was aimost a straight 

contest between the DMK and the Congress candidates, although there 
was an independent in the field. The DMK. won the election. 

The 1962 election is significant in many respects. First, unlike previous 
general elections, it witnessed the entrance of a non-local person in ‘the 
election to the Assembly seat. The DMK candidate, Runani, who won 
the election, was not a local man. He belonged to another part of the 
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same district. In the 1957 general election he had contested successfully 
from Kulittalai in Tiruchi district. The Congress candidate who opposed 
him in Thanjavur was a local man, a permanent resident of Thanjavur 
town. He belonged to a rich and influential section of the Christian 
community—the Christian Nadars of Thanjavur town. Second, unlike 
previous election campaigns, the 1962 election was organized very effec- 
tively. It was widely believed that the DMK candidate defeated the loca} 
Congress candidate by his superior methods of campaigning and the kind 
of manoeuvres he adopted during the election. He had an extensive 
election machinery to campaign for him. He had local agents in each 
and every village in the constituzncy. They contacted the voters as much 
as they could. The candidate himself was reported to have gone from 
door to door to seek the support of his electors. Besides, it was alleged 
that the voters were given some inducements in kind to vote for the 
DMK. For instance, some voters in Koraipai told me that, on fhe day 
of polling, the local agent of the DMK. in the village distributed to each 
household a small tray in which there were a small tin of vermillin 
powder, flowers, and a coconut. In addition, each household was sup- 
plied with a calendar with two lines of printed words on it which read ‘I 
am the son of your house’ (ungal veetiu pillai). 

In the 1962 election in Thanjavur there were a few factors, besides 
those mentioned above, which operated in favour of the DMK candidate. 
First, parties such as the Swatantra and the Praja Socialist Party 
(P.S.P.), which were opposed to the Congress and which did not put up 
their candidates in Thanjavur, extended their support to the DMK candi- 
date. This prevented the splitting of votes. Second, the Dravida Kazhagam 
(DK), known for its anti-Brahman and anti-North views, resorted to anti- 
Brahman slogans with the idea of helping the Congress. This only 
helped the DMK candidate to win the support of large sections of the 
Brahmans in the district. The third factor was the personal popularity 
of the DMK candidate and of his chief campaigners which included well- 
known Tamil film stars like M. G. Ramchandran (popularly known as 
MGR) and S. S. Rajendran (S.S.R.). 

In the 1967 general election, the Congress party, after some hesitation, 
nominated once again Parinar as its candidate. It was widely believed 
that the hesitation was largely due to the fact that Parinar was not 
enthusiastic about standing in 1967 lest he be defeated again. The DMK 
did not nominate its candidate till just a month before the polling. At 
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this stage it was not clear whether the sitting DMK member of the 
Assembly from the constituency would contest again. Finally, the DMK 
nominated the local secretary of the DMK in Thanjavur town, Saraj 
(pseudonym). There was also a candidate belonging to the Jan Sangh 
Party in the field, who, however, until the day of polling, did not orga- 
nise his election campaign. Therefore, in effect the contest was between 
the Congress and the DMK candidates. While the Congress candidate 
was an experienced campaigner and also rich, the DMK candidate had 
neither the experience nor sufficient money to meet the election expenses. 
All that the DMK candidate could claim in terms of experience in public 
life was his election to the Thanjavur Municipality. In contrast to the 
DMK candidate, the Congress candidate was a well-to-do person. He 
owned two cinema theatres in Thanjavur town and one in Kumbakonam, 
and considerable land in Thanjavur. He had been an active member of 
Thanjavur town’s civic and political life for well over two decades. He 
was for a long time a member of Thanjavur Municipality, and was once 
elected its Chairman. He was elected to the Madras Assembly from 
Thanjavur constituency in 1957, though he was defeated in 1962. He 
was directly or indirectly involved in various social and cultural associa- 
tions and organizations such as the Rotary Club, the Scout Movement 
and the Tanjore Cosmopolitan Club. 

Although the Thanjavur Congress Committee has a permanent office 
building, the Congress candidate established a temporary election office 
of his own near one of the cinema theatres in the market centre, the heart 
of the town, for the sole purpose of the election campaign. He had 
roughly one hundred election workers drawn from Congress supporters 
in the town. They visited the campaign office every morning to collect 
printed propaganda materials for distribution and to receive instructions 
on how to approach the electorate. During their rounds to contact voters 
their incidental expenses were met by the Congress candidate. The 
Congress candidate had also at his command all the Congress councillors 
of Thanjavur Municipality and a sizeable number of workers drawn from 
the DK, the organization which lent support to Congress candidates 
throughout Tamilnadu. 

: The Congress candidate had Iot of leaflets and other propaganda mate- 
rials printed. In many of the leaflets and booklets he had set forth. his 

achievements in his various capacities in the past—as a councillor, as the ` 
Chairman of the Municipal Council, and as a member -of the Madras 
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Assembly. The leaftets in particular carried in bold letters two facts, 
among other things, about Parinar’s close association with people : that 
he was a most accessible man and that he had given in the past and still 
gave certificates of recommendations every year for those who sought his 
help, The Congress candidate emphasized these aspects of his persona- 
lity in the election propaganda because people had really come to look 
upon a member of the Assembly as a kind of ‘broker’ in their dealings 
with the external world, particularly with the state government. In the 
1967 general election in Thanjavur this type of propaganda had a parti- 
cular meaning and sigaificance. Ia Thanjavur there was a general feeling 
that the sitting DMK member did not render any ‘help’ to people of 
Thanjavur even though he gave them to understand in his campaign in 
1962 that he would do many things for them. For instance, I heard a 
few people complaining that the DMK did not help to establish industries 
in Thanjavur. Some others had personal complaints against the -DMK 
member. One non-Brahman landowner in Koraipai bitterly complained 
to me that the DMK member did not influence the government to get 
admission for his son in the medical college in Thanjavur. It was also 
alleged that the DMK member never visited the constituency once he got 
elected to the Assembly in 1962. One of the major themes in the 
campaign of the Congress candidate in the 1967 general election was that 
the DMK member, who called himself the ‘son of your home’, never 
even once came to Thanjavur. Another strategy adopted by the Congress 
candidate }was to issue appeals through different leaders of minority 
groups in Thanjavur. For instance, some influential members of the 
local Muslim community issued an appeal to Muslims to vote for the 
Congress candidate. A similar appeal was issued to the Brahmans by 
some Brahman leaders. 

The Congress organized a number of public meetings in Thanjavur 
town in which many national, state and local Congress leaders participa- 
ted. In some of these meetings, the local Congress leaders appealed to 
voters to exercise their franchise in favour of the Congress candidate so 
that Thanjavur was represented in the cabinet to be formed after the 
election. The speculation about the chances of Parinar becoming a 
minister was based on two important considerations. First, the minister 
in the. Congress cabinet in Madras belonging to Thanjavur, Taram 
(pseudonym), was chosen by the Congress to contest the Thanjavur 
parliamentary seat. There was, therefore, 2 chance for a new entrant in 
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the cabinet from Thanjavur and this could well be Parinar. Second, for 
some time the Christians in Thanjavur had been hoping for representa- 
tion in the cabinet. Their argument was that if a Muslim by convention 
could find a place in the cabinet, why such a convention should not be 
developed in favour of the Christians. Since Parinar was an influential} 
Christian, be had every chance of becoming a minister. 

As part of the election campaign, the Congress candidate had set up 
a number of election centres throughout the constituency. Each centre 
was managed by a local agent who was provided with necessary finances 
to run it. There was a centre at Koraipai. I will discuss later the role 
of the centre in the general election in the village. J may examine now 
briefly the election strategy of the DMK candidate. 

The DMK candidate was a new entrant to state politics. He had little 
‘experience in election campaigns as against the Congress candidate. Be- 
‘sides, he had only limited resources at his disposal for election, and this 
constrained his ability to mobilize and consolidate forces which were in 
favour of his party. He encountered yet one more handicap, namely, 
thie attitude of people towards the sitting DMK member from the consti- 
tuency. One could sense a general resentment and dissatisfaction with the 
latter. The point is that the DMK candidate for the 1967 election, unlike 
the Congress candidate, could not talk about his own achievements or 
about the achievements of his partyman who had represented Thanjavur 
in the Assembly since 1962. Hence, the DMK candidate had to adopt 
certain other methods to reach his electorate. One important strategy 
which he adopted was to approach each voter in his or her home and ex- 
plain to him or her personally the policies and programmes of the party, 
This involved door-to-door canvassing which was not always easy. In 

addition to holding big public meetings, the DMK organized a number 
of small meetings on street corners to explain to people the reasons why 
they should vote for the DMK. In all these meetings the DMK focused 
the attention of the voters on the policies and future programmes of the 
party rather than on the achievements of any single individual in it. This 
Strategy, in my view, was most suited to DMK in Thanjavur because there 
were no specific achievements of the DMK. party candidates to show to 
people. This is in contrast to the strategy of the Congress party which 
placed more emphasis on the achievements of the candidate rather than 
those of the party as a whole. If the Congress party ever emphasized the 
achitvements of the party as a whole, it usually expressed in terms of what 
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Kamaraj did to Tamilnadu or what Nehru or Gandhi did to the country 
asa whole. This strategy was most suited to the Congress party. 

Regarding the election campaign of the DMK in Thanjavur, there were 
certain local factors favourable to the DMK candidate. First, though 
Thanjavur is known as the granary of South India, it had to face, a year 
before the 1967 election, an acute scarcity of rice in many parts of the 
district, particularly in urban areas, due to poor harvest. In September 
1966 the local DMK leaders and members of other non-Congress parties 
organized a hunger strike demanding adequate supply of rice. The strike 
attracted a large number of people, and it proved a shot in the arm for 
the DMK. Second, there was general discontent against Congress rule 
due to the prevalence of high prices for all basic commodities. The exis- 
tence of such a strong feeling against Congress rule was brought home to 
me while I was talking to a non-Brahman voter in Koraipai. At the time 
when I was talking to him about the election, a brinjal vendor from á 
neighbouring village had come to sell her goods. When he enquired 
about the price, the vendor quoted seventy-five paise for a seer (a Madras 
measure which is Jess than one kg). My informant just pointed his index 
finger at me and said ‘this is due to Congress rule.’ What infuriated him 
most was that in spite of the fact that it was the brinjal season, the price 
was so high that he was not able to pruchase enough for his household. 
Third, the electoral alliance between the DMK and other non-Congress 
parties such as Swatantra, P.S.P., Muslim League and Communist 
(Marxist) helped the DMK candidate by preventing the splitting of votes. 
While the DK supporters actively campaigned for the Congress, the non- 
Congress opposition parties did not openly canvas for the DMK. 

As part of their campaign to support the Congress candidate, the DK 
supporters held processions and meetings. In one procession held in 
Thanjavur town soon after the anti-cow siaughter incidents in Delhi in 
October 1966, the DK supporters while condemning the burning of 
Kamaraj’s house in Delhi were said to have used slogans, to the effect 
that the Delhi incidents were acts by Brahmans and Aryans, and deman- 
ded that they be ‘punished’. It is said that in this procession the DK 
supporters had open knives in their hands suggesting the kind of ‘punish- 
ment’ they contemplated for Brahmans. The procession and the attempt 
to involve Brahmans in Thanjavur town infuriated the Brahmans in 
Thanjavur. Another incident which angered them had happened in 
Kumbakonam, a town about eleven miles from Koraipai. It is sard that 
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the DK supporters in this town kept in a public place a lithograph of 
Shankaracharya of Kanchi Kamakoti Peetam, a revered leader of orthodox 
Hindus, and garlanded it with leather shoes. All these incidents helped 
the DMK to win the sympathy of the Brahmans. The DMK candidate- 
taking full advantage of the prevailing mood among the Brahmans issued 
appeals through a few pro-DMK Brahman leaders to support the DMK. 
A few Brahman priests (sastrikal) who normally conduct discourses 
‘(Kathakalakshepa) went around the constituency and supported the DMK 
candidate in course of their discourses. At one such discourse I attended 
in Thanjavur town along with some of my Brahman informants of 
Koraipai, one Ramasamy Sastrika]l of Kumbakonam, held a discourse on 
the Mahabharata. While expounding the story of the Mahabharata, the 
narrator compared extensively its events and characters with those in 
Madras politics, He pointed out that the alliance of the DMK with other 
non-@ongress parties was like that of the alliance of the Pandavas who 
were lined up against the Duryodhana in the story. He also tried to 
establish similarities between the Congress and the supporters of Duryo- 
dhana. The DK leader Naicker was compared with Sakuni (the 
character who always created conflicts between people), the DMK. leader 
Annadurai with Arjuna, and the veteran politician Rajaji with Krishna. 
Though the discourse was essentially on a religious theme, the narrator 
used the occasion to propagate forthe DMK. This is a good example 
of how a traditional idiom can be used for mobilizing support in modern 
democratic politics. 
Like the Congress party, the DMK organized a number of public meet- 
ings in Thanjavur town, and also printed lot of booklets and leaflets, 
though not on the same scale as did the Congress. The DMK propa- 
ganda, however, had special features. One was the practice of organiz- 
ing big processions or marches. In one such march, organized in Than- 
javur town about a fortnight before the polling, it was estimated that 
about 3,000 cyclists and an almost equal number of motorists and drivers 
of other vehicles took part. A slogan which attained fame during such 
marches of the DMK in Thanjavur town, as elsewhere in the state, was 
“three measures of rice, for one rupee” (oru rapavukku munu pade arisi). 
Another important aspect of the DMK propaganda was the method of 
canvassing through staging dramas. They were staged in different parts 
Of the state. One drama staged in Thanjavur town was calied “Paper- 
Flower’ (Kakithappu). It was written by the top ranking DMK leader, 
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Runani. Its main theme was: there was a staunch Congressman who 
had been working for the party tirelessly; he found himself surrounded 
by self-seekers and black-marketers; and he decided to change his loyalty 
and to join the DMK. 

To counteract the DMK propaganda, the Congress party too organized 
big processious and screened films. It organized a procession three days 
before the polling in Thanjavur town. There were about 5,000 cyclists 
and an almost equal number of motorists and bullock-cart drivers in the 
procession. The main theme in the films shown by the Congress was the 
achievements of the Congress government through various Five Year pro- 
grammes, particularly in Madras state. Some of the films were documen- 
taries produced by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govern- 
ment of India. 

At this stage a word must be said about the election for the Thanjavur 
Parliament seat. The Congress party had put up for the seat Taran, the 
only Brahman minister in the Congress cabinet in Tamilnadu. The DME 
had put up Masudar (pseudonym), an engineer who had resigned his job 
to contest the position. It wasa straight contest between the two candi- 
dates. Though the Parlizment and Assembly candidates of a party were 
technically nominees of the party as such, each candidate had his own 
separate machinery, including a core of workers, to control and regulate 
the propaganda. The election machinery of the Paliamentary candidate 
was much bigger than that of the Assembly candidate, which was largely 
necessitated by the fact that the Parliamentary candidate had to cover a 
wider area comprising six Assembly constituencies while each Assembly 
candidate operated within a limited area. The Parliamentary candidate 
depended to a considerable extent on the various Assembly candidates for 
propagating his candidature in their respective constituencies. The Assem- 

bly candidate, in turn, depended on the Parliamentary candidate also. One 
often gave financial assistance to the other and vice versa. It must, how- 
ever, be emphasised that the Assembly candidate and his supporters did 
not always canvas for the Parliamentary candidate of the same party and 
vice versa. It was alleged that in 1967 the DK supporters went around 
many crucial parts of Thanjavur Parliamentary constituency campaigning 
only for the Assembly candidates of Congress party. Their argument was 
that since the Congress Parliamentary candidate for Thanjavur was 2 
Brahman, the non-Brahmans and Adi-Dravidas should not support him. 
The DK propaganda in Thanjavur was, therefore, in favour of the Assem- 
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bly candidate of the Congress and the DMK candidate for the Parliament, 
even though the DK has been formally supporting only the Congress 
candidate. 


Election Campaign and the Pattern of Support for Parties at the Village 
Level 


The election propaganda of the rival candidates was not confined to 
Thanjavur town, although the town formed the nerve centre of election 
activities due to the fact that the candidates’ places of residence and their 
party offices were located in the town. The candidates carried on inten- 
- sive campaigns, both personally and through their main agents, ia all those 
villages which formed part of the Thanjavur Assembly constituency. In 
fact, the candidates and their main party workers moved around, covering 
as many villages as possible in a day. In this section I shall analyse the 
élecfion campaign in Koraipai village. I shall try to show, in particular, 
the relationship between the forces that operated at the levels of the con- 
stituency and the village, and the factors that influenced electoral support 
in the village. 

The Congress party established an election centre in Koraipai with the 
help of the local people about" twenty five days before the polling date, 
February 15, 1967. A few supporters of the Congress Assembly candidate 
came to the village and contacted a few Brahman and non- Brahman leaders 
with a view to exploring the possibilities of entrusting them the work of 
looking after the centre. Since no Brahman came forward to take up the 
centre, the agents urged the non-Brahman leaders to takeit up. The Con- 
gress agents were not surprised by the rejection of their offer by the Brah- 
mans because it was known by then that the Brahmans in general were 
by and large not in favour of the Congress party. The non-Brahman 
members of the Village Council also did not offer to take up the centre 
because of the attitude of Brahman leaders. Finally, the work was entrusted 
to a Vellalar youth in the village. The centre was established near the main 
road in the heart of the non-Brahman streets. The room which housed 
the centre was owned by the Vellalar family. Besides the Vellalar youth, 
three other non-Brahman village workers were actively involved in running 
fhe centre. One belonged to the Chettiyar caste and the other two to the 
Tamil Naicker and Muppanar castes. The Vellalar youth who actively 
worked for the Congress in this election was working for the DMK candi- 
date in 1962 election. It was alleged that he took up the Congress centre 
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mainly for the sake of financial gains which he might not have got if he 
had taken the DMK centre. Many people in the village felt that the Con- 
gress candidate, a rich man, would be able to spend a lot of money on his 
election while his rival, the DMK candidate might not be able to spend 
as much because he was poor. 

The DMK election centre was established around the same time as the 
Congress centre in a vacant shop building owned by Dori Iyer, the Smartha 
Brahman who was the village Headman’s brother’s opponent in the Village 
Council election in 1964. Although the centre was located in the shop, the 
DMK propaganda was carried on actually from two other places, one the 
house of the Vadama in the Brahman Street and the other a potter youth’s 
cycle shop near the main road. The main agent of the DMK in the village 
was the Vadama. He was assisted by two other Brahmans in the village. 
The Vadama had the reputation of working for the DMK since the 1962 
general election. 

None of those who actively worked for the Congress or the DMK were 
paid members of the parties. There were only eight regular members of 
the Congress in the whole village and five of them were Brahmans. There 
were no regular members of the DMK or of the Swatantra party in the 
village. There was also no permanent Congress party office in the village. 
Usually, at the time of election the main supporters ofa party get together 
and try to win over those people who are not committed to any party. The 
people who remain uncommitted outnumber those who are committed to 
political parties. 

Because the election centres of the Congress and the DMK. were establi- 
shed and run by the non-Brahman and the Brahman agents respectively, 
it was initially thought that the Brahmans would support the DMK and 
the non-Brahmans the Congress. The Adi-Dravidas initially remained 
uncommitted to any political party and none among them directly took 
part in running the election centres. 

The impression that the Brahmans would support the DMK and the 
non-Brahmans the Congress, gained ground due to certain developments 
in the political alignments in the village.’ The Vadama’s rivals in the 1964 
Village Council election—the village Headman and his brother— indirectly 
gave their support to him and to the policy of propagating for the DMK 
candidate. Their differences at the Council level did not appear to affect 
their inclination to support the DMK. The immediate political rivalry 
among the Brahmans was, therefore, bridged, suggesting the possibility of 
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unanimous support to the DMK. Though some non-Brahman youths 
and the Village Council members associated themselves with the Vadama 
to campaign for the DMK, there was no serious rivairy to threaten the 
near Unanimous support to the Congress. 

The activities of the agents and supporters of the rival parties engaged 
in the election propaganda in the village su ggested the likely lines on which 
voting might take place. For example, people generally viewed the hoist- 
ing of the flag of a particular party to mean commitment to vote for that 
party in the election. In the Brahman Street only the Swatantra fiag was 
initially permitted to fly. Since the Swatantra and the DMK parties formed 
part of the United Front Opposition to the Congress, the presence of the 
Swatantra flag indicated support to the DMK. In the non-Brahman streets 
only the Congress flags were seen. The Adi-Dravidas did not permit flags 
of any party to fiy in their streets. 

There were two other developments in the village in relation to the 

Brahmans which further gave the impression that the Brahmans would 
vote for the DMK and the non-Brahmans for the Congress. One was the 
type of propaganda which the agents of the Congress resorted to in the 
village. The non-Brahman supporters of the Congress, with a view to 
enlisting the support of uncommitted non-Brahmans and more particularly 
of the Adi-Dravidas, criticized the Brahman-controlled Village Council 
for its alleged misdeeds. They accused the Village Council of not provid- 
ing any civic amenities for the Adi-Dravida streets. They pointed out that 
the Council did not provide electric street lights, although this facility was 
provided in the Brahman and certain non-Brahman streets, that it had not 
constructed proper roads connecting the Adi-Dravida streets with the rest 
of the village, and that it had not repaired a temple in the Adi-Dravida street 
even though the Council gave an assurance in 1965 that it would be done 
soon. Some of these grievances were genuine, and the Congress agents 
used them against the Village Council members, particularly against the 
Brahman members. This type of propaganda tended to isolate the Brah- 
mans and strengthen their inclination to support the DMK. 

Another factor which operated in the same direction was the anti-Brah- 
man activities of the DK. I described earlier the activities of the DK 
supporters in some major towns in Thanjavur district which were directed 
against the Brahmans. The Brahmans of Koraipai got news of the activi- 
ties of the DK supporters from time to time through those who visited 
nearby towns and through newspaper reports. Within the village, soon 
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after the establishment of the Congress election centre, some DK-inspired 
non-Brahman and Adi-Dravida youths went around the Brahman streets 
shouting slogans such as ‘down with Brahman’ and ‘we will drive them 
(Brahmans) out.” These incidents both within and outside the village streng- 
thened further the desire of the Brahmans to support the DMK. 

Though in the initial phase of the general election it looked as though 
the Brahmans would support the DMK and the non-Brahmans the Con- 
gress, subsequent developments belied these expectations. Besides, the 
position of the numerically preponderant Adi-Dravidas was not clear. 
Important developments took place between the date when the election 
centres were established and the date of polling. I shal! briefly explain 
them. 

Two weeks before polling, intense campaigns were conducted both by 
the Congress and the DMK in the village. The DMK Parliamenj and 
Assembly candidates accompanied by influential people from neighbour- 
ing villages and from Thanjavur town first made a personal visit to the 
village. They went around the Brahman and a few non-Brahman streets 
in the village. They neither toured the Adi-Dravida streets nor established 
any contact with Adi-Dravida leaders. Since women did not tour with 
them, there was no contact with women voters in the village. The Con- 
gress candidates were the next to come. Their visit was pre-arranged, and 
they addressed two meetings in the village, apart from touring most streets 
in the village, including those of the Adi-Dravidas. The Congress candi- 
dates were accompanied by women Congress workers from Thanjavur 
town, including two daughters of the Parliament Congress candidate, and 
they canvassed among women voters in the village. Before the Congress 
candidates came to the village the Brahman Street had only the Swatantra 
Party flag and the Adi-Dravida streets had none. Since their visit a few 
flags of the Congress were seen in the Brahman and Adi-Dravida streets. 
In the Brahman Street the Congress flag was hoisted in the houses of the 
two school teachers and the village Accountant. Besides, Korai [yer per- 
mitted a Congress flag to be hoisted in a vacant piot in the Brahman Street 
belonging to him. In fact, the flag was ceremoniaily hoisted in the vacant 
plot by the Congress candidate when he visited the village. Among the 
Adi-Dravidas, a couple of Congress flags were hoisted in the streets where 
Devandra Palians and Palla Christians resided. At this stage there was 
no significant support for the DMK among the Adi-Dravidas, except 
among Tekkathi Pallans who were working for the village Headman and 
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his elder brother. 

Let us now examine the pattern of support for the parties in the elec- 
tion contest as it emerged before the polling. In the initial phase of elec- 
tion campaign, as mentioned earlier, every one in the village thought that 
the Brahmans would support en bloc the DMK.. But as the election cam- 
paign gained momentum this apparent unanimity among the Brahmans 
faded away, as described below. 

Five househoids among the Brahmans—one of the village Accountant 
and the other four of the Maranad Brahacharanams—were initially very 
loyal to the Congress. To most people in the Brahman Street these five 
households were the ‘veteran Congress houses.” However, because of the 
pro-DMK atmosphere in the Brahman Street, they did not declare their 
support for the Congress till a few days before the polling. 

The Brahman school teachers who gave permission to hoist the Congress 
flag on their houses were torn in two directions. They had closely asso- 
ciated themselves with the Brahman DMK agent in the village during the 
early stages of the election campaign. Later they encountered the Ayam- 
petti Union President visiting the village along with the Congress candi- 
dates, and he asked the teachers to support the Congress. The school 
teachers wanted to please these visitors. Towards the end of the election 
campaign, they realized that they had to support the Congress for the sake 
of retaining their jobs as teachers in the school managed by the Ayam- 
petti Union. 

Korai Iyer extended support to the Congress. It is alleged that he was 
persuaded to support the Congress by his Chettiyar servant who had been 
an active member of the Congress centre in the village. But the real reason 

for his supporting the Congress, as explained to me later by Korai Iyer 
himself, was his differences with the village Headman and his brother who 
were pro-DMK. Here it is worthwhile to recall the traditional rivalry bet- 
ween Korai Iyer and the Headman’s family which started with the dispute 
over the appointment of the Headman of the village. Because Korai Iyer 
went over to the Congress, a few Brahacharanam Brahman families closely 
associated with his faction went along with him and lent support to the 
Congress candidate. Many people in the Brahman Street believed that the 
decision of the school teachers and Korai Iyer to support the Congress 
candidates was premediated. Although it was difficult to prove this, there 
was some evidence to support the contention : the teachers’ decision to 
support the Congress was closely followed by Korai Iyer’s decision; the 
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teachers allowed the Congress agents to hoist the party flag on their houses 
at the later stages of election campaign; and Korai Iyer gave permission 
to hoist a Congress flag in his vacant plot. 

The Telugu Brahman, the priest (purohit) to non-Brahmans in the village, 
openly supported the Congress at the later stages of the election campaign. 
My guess is that he supported the Congress mainly to retain his non-Brah- 
man clientele which favoured the Congress. 

The younger people among the Brahacharanams, who opposed the 
Headman and his brother in the 1964 Village Council election, openly 
came out in support of the Congress. 

In the final analysis then a substantial number of Brahmans were found 
to be in favour of Congress candidates. Those Brahmans who supported 
the Congress did not, however, have identical reasons for doing so. 
Although the picture of shift from unity to divisions among the Brahmans 
is significant in itself, it is insignificant in the overall pattern of support 
because the Brahmans are not numerically a significant group in the village. 
The overall pattern of support is shaped by the numerically preponderant 
non-Brahmans and Adi-Dravidas.® 

At the initial stage of the election campaign in the village, as mentioned 
earlier, it seemed that the non-Brahmans would extend support only to 
the Congress. However, in the final stage, this proved as ifusory as the 
unanimity of the Brahmans. Among the non-Brahmans in the main village, 
approximately half of the voters belonging to Konan and Tamil Naicker 
castes supported the DMK. The main reason for the split in the votes of 
these two castes was that the Brahman village Headman and his brother, 

under whom some Konans and Naickers work as tenants and labourers, 
asked these people to support the DMK. The Potter who is a member 
of the Village Council largely through his alignment with the village Head- 
man and his brother supported the DMK. However, the numerically pre- 
ponderant Vellalars and Muppanars supported the Congress. It is neces- 
sary to recall that most of the non-Brahmans in the village during the 1964 
Village Council election supported the panel headed by the village Head- 
man’s elder brother. Now in the 1967 general election most of them sup- 
ported the Congress, a party which did not find favour with the village 
Headman and his elder brother. 

To give a satisfactory explanation for this deviation, we will have to take 
into account the influence of a large number of factors. First, as men- 
tioned earlier, the loca! non-Brahman agents of the Congress in the village 
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directed the election campaign mainly against the Village Council and its 
deeds and misdeedse Issues concerning the village affected them most, 
and people had strong feelings about them. The election campaigns created 
a strong resentment against the Village Council members, particularly the 
Headman and his brother, and therefore against the party that they were 
believed to support. In a sense, support for the Congress was the result 
of the anti-Village Council atmosphere in the village. Second, the local 
Congress agents belonging to the Muppanar, Vellalar and Chettiyar castes 
campaigned vigorously among the non-Brahmans and the Adi-Dravidas. 
This played no mean part in influencing those non-Brahmans and Adi- 
Dravidas who were uncommitted to any party to begin with. In contrast, 
neither the Brahman DMK agent nor the Brahman Village Council Presi- 
dent compaigned sufficiently in the village. Finally, the voters in the 
numerically preponderant Vellalar, Muppanar and Naicker castes suppor- 
ted the Congress partly because the local agents belonged to these castes. 
For them to extend support to the Congress was to strengthen the hands 
of the local agents who were’ involved in the election campaign for the’ 
Congress. Among these people to give support to the Congress became 
almost a prestige issue. 

Although initially the Adi-Dravidas remained outside the centres of 
campaign in the village, at later stages they became the main focus of elec- 
tion propaganda. It is alleged that the Congress candidates after their visit 
to the village gave money to the Adi-Dravidas. This allegation is difficult, 
to prove but it is noteworthy that the Adi-Dravidas found money to build 
the temple which they had been seeking to build for some time from the 
Village Counci! funds. Besides, on the eve of the polling the Adi-Dravi- 
das propitiated the village deity on a scale which bore no relation to cele- 
brations in recent years. The Adi-Dravida support for the Congress also 
shows the effect of anti-Village Council propaganda in the village. The 
Adi-Dravidas were unhappy with the Village Council because it did not 
provide money for them to re-build a temple in. their streets and because 
it did not provide many of the civic amenities such as electric street lights 
and drinking water pumps found in the Brahman and some of the non- 
Brahman streets. An additional reason which I heard for the Palla Chri- 
stians supporting the Congress was that the Assembly candidate for the 
Congress was a Christian. 


On the whole, the alignment pattern within the Village was Jargely in 
favour of the Congress. | 
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Although it is difficult to obtain the precise figures of votes polled by 
different candidates in the village, some indication of the actual voting can 
be gained by closely examining the party identification cards heid by the 
voters. Both the Congress and the DMK distributed their respective party 
identification cards to voters in the village. Each card bore, besides the 
election symbol of the party, the name of the voter, the street in which the 
voter lived, and the serial number of the voter on the official Voters’ List. 
Although a few voters either held both the cards or none at all, a majority | 
of them produced only one card when required to do so. In this exercise 
sixtyfive percent of the voters were found to be in favour of the Congress 
candidates. This broadly corresponded with the pattern of support dis- 
cussed above and also with the estimates of support the party agents 
worked out after the polling was over in the village. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing account of the general election in the village helps us to 
draw certain broad conclusions regarding the process of the general elec- 
tion in the village, and the nature of the relationship between the political 
activities in the village and those outside the village. 

A point that emerges strikingly is that theCloyalties to political parties 
are not static or permanent. Most people in the village had no specific 
party affiliation, and remained uncommitted to any specific political ideo- 
logy. The lack of specific commitment to a party ideology introduced 
enormous flexibility and fluidity into the situation. It provided scope for 
different party agents to manouevre support from uncommitted people.’ 
Further, sometimes even those who at one time remained loyal to a party 
might change their loyalties to another party at a different time. On the 
one hand, this change of party loyalty came about without any sense of 
guilt or shame on the part of those who changed. On the otherhand, 
those who changed their loyalties were not looked_down upon. The 
Vellalar youth, who ‘actively worked for the DMK in the 1962 generat 
election, went over to the Congress in the 1967 election. However, those 
people in the village who had specific party affiliations did not change 
their loyalties too often or too quickly. In_any case, for most people 
in the village loyalties to political parties did not mean much. This 
does not imply that there was no intense political activity in the village 
on the eve of the election. In fact, political_campaigus on the eve of 
election were more intense in Indian villages than was probably the case 
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in the West. The point is that the question as to which party was to 
be given support assumed importance only at the time of the genera] 
election, although people might already hold stereotyped images about 
political parties. Since party affiliations were not deep-rooted, the struc- 
ture of the political parties did not penetrate much into the already 
existing institutional frameworks of the people ia the village. To a great 
extent, votes were mobilized through traditional channels such as $ caste, 
kinship, religion, and patron-client relationships. The main point is that 
party affliations did not create new permanent groupings, cutting across 
caste, in the village. This is, however, different from people forming 
alignments cutting across caste and caste blocs to support a particular 
party in the election. Similarly, all those who support a particular party 
in one election, drawn as they are from different caste groups, do not 
always come together to vote for the same party in another election, 

The last point brings us to another major conclusion viz., all those who 
supported a particular party in the village did not have identical reasons 
for doing so. The Palia Christians supported the Congress Assembly 
candidate because he was a Christian. The Devandra Pailans supported 
the Congress because they were assured of money to rebuild the temple 
in their street. Some Konans and Tamil Naickers supported the DMK 
because their landlords asked them to do so. In the case of some indi- 
viduals and groups more than one factor prompted them to support a 
particular party. Korai Iyer went over to the Congress party partly due 
to his servant who influenced him to change and partly due to his tradi- 
tional rivalry with the village Headman and his elder brother. The school 
teachers went over to the Congress partly because Korai Iyer’s factional 
group to which they belonged went over to the Congress and partly be- 
cause of the fear that they might lose their jobs if they did not support 
the Congress. 

Thus, a large number of local factors such as caste and religious senti- 
ments, factional loyalties, and patron-client relationships had influenced 
the pattern of support extended to political parties. We must not, how- 
ever, underestimate the infiuence of certain outside, i.e. , regional and state- 
wide, forces. In this connection, it is noteworthy that certain majors 
factors such as anti-Brahman propaganda of the DK, rice scarcity in urban 
areas, and rises in the prices of basic commodities made one feel, in the 
early stages of the election, that the DMK might win, but in actual fact 
the Congress Assembly candidate won-the election. The Congress Assem- 
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bly candidate owed his success not only to the local forces described above 
but also to his personal popularity and bis financial and organizational 
resources. To run an effective election machinery and to conduct inten- 
sive election campaigns involve a lot of expenditure. 

A final point concerns the relation between the village power structure 
and the power positions outside the village. It is often said that persons, 
the President and others controlling the Village Council—the formal village 
political institution—play a decisive role in a general election. It is also 
claimed that the party affiliation of the Village Council’s President is an 
important factor in how a large part of the village voted.® This claim 
is based on three important assumptions. First, the President is an able 
vote-catcher. {econd, the candidates who stand for general election will 
necessarily have to approach him for votes. ‘Third, the President, in turn, 
needs the help of the local Member of the Legislative Assembly and the 
Member of Parliament for strengthening his own position in the village 
or derives benefits by his association with them for himself or for the 
village. It is true that the Village Council President is generally an infiuen- 
tial person ina village. His influence is derived not only from his position 
as Council President but also from his economic and social position. But 
it must not be forgotten that in his own village he may have political rivals 
who constantly look for opportunities to throw him out of the position. 
One’s success in the local council election may have no relation to his 
capacity and ability to mobilize votes in the general election. The case 
in point here is the position of Koraipai’s Council President who could 
not influence the voters in a significant way in the village in favour of the 
DMK in the 1967 general election in spite of the fact that he had behind 
him the experience of many successful campaigns for the Village Council 
Presidentship. It was not only the President who remained largely ineffec- 
tive but so also did the other members of the Council. In Koraipai the 
main reason why the Council members could not influence voters was that 
the Council itself was under attack during the election campaigns for its 
deeds and misdeeds. The ineffectiveness of the Council members tao the 
general election does not necessarily reduce their chances in the local elec- 
tion. The issues and the patterns of political alignments in a local elec- 
tion are different from those in a general election. 

Notes and References 
1. Ihave given a fictitious name Koraipai to the village. It was studied at the time of 
the 1967 generaj election. 
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The tendency to associate caste blocs with political parties is a legacy of the past 
antagonism between the Brahmans and the pon-Brahmans of the fate twenties and 
early thirties of this century. The historical background to the tendency cannot be 
examined here in detail. The problem is that some sociologists, who have done 
fieldwork in Tamilnadu, have accepted, implicitly or explicitly, that the past conflict 
between the Brahmans and non-Brahmansis a present-day reality and assuming 
that conflict to be an abiding ‘impression’ have failed to go beyond impressions to 
examine the dynamics of the electoral process. See for instance, Béteille’s somewhat 
vague but all the same assertive points which show, among other things, his ten- 
dency to associate caste blocs with political parties. Discussing the 1962 general 
elections in his book (1966 : 181), he writes : “In the end it seems that most Brahmans 
in the village did vote D.M.K. for the Assembly seat. The non-Brahman votes were 
split, the majority perhaps going in favour of the Congress. The Adi-Dravidas alse 
seem to have voted largely for the ruling party” (italics mine). 
The tendency among writers to associate a party with a particular caste is, however, 
not restricted to Tamilnadu alone. Discussing the politics of Andhra State, Harri- 
sone(1960) points out that while the Kammas dominate the Communist Party the 
rival landowning caste of Reddis dominates the Congress. Implicit in this type of 
analysis is the notion that all or most of the members of a caste pledge their sup- 
port to a particular party, and the success of the party depends on it. The success 
of the Communist Party in the 1951-52 elections in Andhra cannot be explained 
simply in terms of Kamma support, or the success of the Congress in the next gene- 
ral election in terms of Reddi support. 

There are three major sociological studies of villages in Tamilnadu, and all three are 
concerned with villages in Thanjavur district viz., by Gough (1960), Sivertsen (1963) 
and Béteille (1966). AH the three studies were carried out at the time of the general 
elections. Gough made her study at the time of the first general election, and 

Sivertsen and Béteille around the time of the second and the third genera] elections, 

respectively. Though these studies were conducted at the time of the general elec- 
tions, it is unfortunate that none of them carries any detailed analysis of the voting 
Behaviour of people in the villages ar the general election. All of them, however, 
comment on the relevance of traditional social structure to modern politics. 

These groups have the features of factions as described by Nicholas (1965 : 21-26). 
in this chapter the term factionalism refers to a type of overt conflict between two 
or more groups within a community which persists as long as the interests over 
Which conflict arose persist. It tends to divide a community On most issues cop- 

- fronting it. While factional groups may continue over time, particularly when they 
are based on existing social structural framework, factionalism tends to appear, dis- 
appear and reappear within a short period of time. In other words, factionalism 
cannot be said to be a permanent feature of a community. 


From an examination of the distribution of voters in the village by caste and sex 


several significant features come out clearly. First, there were more women than 
men voters, the distribution being 272 women and 239 men. Second, the Adi- 


Dravidas had the largest number of voters (276). Third, excluding the Devandra 
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7. 
8. 


Pallans, no single caste group had more than 60 voters. Devendra Pallans had 
the largest number of voters (215). Finally, persons belonging to Brahacharanam 
Brahman (53), Vellalar (52), Muppanar (50), Devandra Pallan (215), Tekkathi 
Pallan (31), Pallan Christian (30) and Potter (26) castes formed the bulk of the 
voters in the village. It is, therefore, no wonder that the election campaigns were 
carried on in the streets of these numerically preponderant castes, although the 
agents of both the political parties tried to enlist the support of minority castes aiso 
in the viliage. 

The same kind of situation is reported by Weiner (1965 : 201). 

See Béteille (1966 : 158). 


CHAPTER 3 


CASTE AND CLASS IN TEA PLANTATIONS 
IN SRI LANKA 


Introduction 


THE CHAPTER on Harijans showed that although the various protective 
discrimination measures have helped some of them to move up in fields 
such as education and government jobs, it is nevertheless true that the 
bulk of them have not made significant advancement in any field. It seems 
that even those Harijans, who have made good in education and in govern- 
ment jops, still encounter the traditional stigma of untouchability. In this 


context an important question is : Does overseas migration help the Hari- 
jans to escape the traditional stigma of untouchability? Unlike the situa- 
este aaa eae ee countries ([ex.] Sri Lanka 
plantations) the Harijans outnumber all other groups put together. To 
what extent the numerical dominance helps the Harijans to achieve control 
over Others? The answer to this question, and even to the earlier question 
concerning the impact of migration on the practice of untouchabiility, 
would vary from place to place, but Indians who have emigrated to coun- 
tries geographically close to India such as Sri Lanka and Malaysia seem 


to have retained a great deal of the traditional Indian culture and social 
| structure. 


Dealing specifically with the situation in Sri Lanka here, it is significant 
to note that a large proportion of those who emigrated to that country be- 
longed to the Harijan or Adi- Dravida caste-category of Tamilnadu. These 
Adi-Dravidas, who mostly work on tea plantations, seem to have improved 
their economic position, especially in matters relating to wages relative to 
the landless Harijans of India. Even so, the social stigma of untouchabi- 
lity has still survived due largely to the persistence of the traditional social 
Structure. J will analyze in this chapter the reasons for the persistence of 
caste and class in tea plantations in Sri Lanka. For this purpose I have 
selected a plantation (estate) which will be called simply as Kodame 
(pseudonym). 


Ia Kodame the Tamilians constitute the majority. The Sinhalese and 
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other native ethnic groups of Sri Lanka have a small population. The 
ethnic structure on the estate does not therefore reflect the ethnic structure 
in the larger society of Sri Lanka. In the ethnic structure of the wider 
society the Sinhalese preponderate, followed by the Jaffna Tamilians, the 
Indians, and other minority communities such as Moors, Burghers and 
Malays. In terms’ of religious affiliation, again, there is no correspondence 
between the religious composition of the estate and the religious composi- 
tion of the larger society. Within the estate the Hindus form the majority 
with a population of 517, followed by 40 Buddhists, 35 Muslims and 13 
Christians. There is thus a considerable measure of religious homogeneity. 
Similarly, the Tamilian labourers fali in a single economic class. This 
ethnic, religious and class homogeneity has contributed greatly to the 
homogeneity of the estate community as a whole. However, homogeneity 
at one level may not be followed by homogeneity at other levels of the 
community. While in broad terms the estate may present 2 homoggneous 
picture, a sharper focus on it reveals its internal differentiations. For inst- 
ance, although the Hindus constitute a group vis-a-vis other religious 
groups, they fall into different caste divisions, and these divisions are im- 
portant for they regulate the Hindus’ life and their social relations both 
within and outside the estate. Similarly, although a majority of people 
in the estate belong to the working class, with similar life style and life cha- 
nces, there are some among them who have a different life style and better 
life chances. The latter category of people must be distinguished from the 


former. 
Caste Composition 


The social stratification of the Tamilians should be viewed in the light 
of caste and class. Let us first see the caste composition. 

The names and the numerical! strength of different caste groups among 
the Hindus in Kodame are shown in Table 8. The castes are grouped into 
two broad hierarchical divisions, viz., non-Brahman or Kudiyanavan (lit., 
Cultivator) and Adi-Dravida or Untouchable. These two divisions cor- 
respond exactly to the divisions of non-Brahmans and Harijans or Adi- 
Dravidas discussed in Chapter 7. Among the non-Brahman castes there 
are two divisions, viz., peasant castes and castes engaged in other specia- 
list occupations. 

To specify what I mean by caste in the estate context it is enough to 
state that the estate Tamilian society has the following characteristics which 
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are comparable to the caste system in Tamilnadu and Jaffna : * 


(i) There are a number of named endogamous groups. A person acm 
~ quires membership into a caste group solely by birth. 
(ii) There is a conception of pollution. 
(iii) There is a ritual hierarchy of castes. 


TABLE 8 
POPULATION AND HOUSEHOLDS OF HINDUS IN KODAME ESTATE BY CASTE . 








Population 
Caste Households Male Female Total 
Non-Brabman 
Peasant castes 
Kallan 12 17 24 4l 
Ambalakkaran 3 26 23 49 
Vellalan 4 8 ti 19 
Konan 3 6 3 14 
Naidu 2 3 2 5 
Pannikan 2 5 3 8 
Padaiyachi 1 i 1 2 
Muthuraja 1 2 1 3 
Specialist castes 
Vannan (Washerman)} 3 9 11 20 
Pariyari (Barber) 1 3 7 10 
Adi-Drarvida 
Pallan 37 96 99 486 
Paraiyan 33 82 78 t60 
K a a a a eee 
Total 107 258 259 517 


The Productive System : The Occupational Structure 


Before we analyze the caste system in detail, it is necessary to examine 
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the positions and roles of people in the productive organization in order 
to show the extent of influence of such positions and roles on the caste 
positions and roles. 

Kodame is run on the basis of sole proprietorship. It has an occupa- 
tional structure which is hierarchical starting with the Owner at the top 
and below him in descending order the Superintendent, the Assistant Super- 
 intendent, the Accountant, the Tea-maker, the Clerk, the Aanakapillai, 
the Head-kangani, the sub-kangani and the labourers (see Diagram 3). 


DIAGRAM 3* 


OCCUPATIONAL HIERARCHY IN KODAME 





Owner {1) 


Superintendent (1) 
Assistant Superintendent (1) 


Accountant (1), Tea-maker (1) 
Clerk (1) 


kanakapillai (3) 


+ 


Head-kangani (6) 


Sub-kangani (16) 
Labourer (330) 
eam leap A A a 


*Figures within brackets in this diagram indicate the size of each occupational cate- 
gory in the estate. 


There is only one owner, and all others in the estate are his employees. 
The owner, known in the estate as periya dori (lit., big boss) has the over- 
all control and responsibility for the finance, maintenance and administr- 
ation of the estate. He resides in Colombo and visits Kodame occasio- 
nally. The Superintendent, known as sinna dori (lit., small boss) resides on 
the estate. He is responsible for the day-to-day maintenance and adminis- 
tration of the estate as a whole. He is directly under the control and 
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direction of the owner. He receives a monthly salary of over Rs. 1000 
with a free furnished bungalow and two or three servants. The Superin- 
tendent’s bungalow is situated in the best part of the estate, away from 
the dwellings of labourers and kanganis, called ‘estate lines.” The Assis- 
tant Superintendent generally assists the Superintendent in carrying out 
specific tasks in the estate such as supervision of weeding, pruning and 
taking roll-call in the morning muster. The Assistant Superintendent is 
under the control of the Superintendent. Since the Assistant Superinten- 
dent in Kodame was a man under training, he was paid a nominal pay 
of Rs. 250 per month during the training Period. He resided in another 
furnished bungalow on the estate, situated near the Superintendent’s bun- 
galow. 

The Accountant looks after the major work of keeping accounts of re- 
ceipts and payments, production and sale of tea, payment of wages to 
labourers and so on. The Clerk helps the Accountant in the maintenance 
of these accounts, and in addition, works as a typist. The Accountant 
and Clerk receive fixed salaries every month. Generally, the Accountant’s 
monthly pay is more than that of the Clerk but less than that of the Super- 
intendent. The Accountant and the Clerk work in the estate office from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. with an hour’s break for lunch from 1 p-m. to 2. p.m. In 
contrast to the condition of work of the Accountant and the Clerk, the 
Superintendent and the Assistant Superintendent have no fixed place or 
hours of work. They make visits to tea fields and attend to administra- - 
tive duties in the office. The Tea-maker looks after the major technical 
work involved in the production of tea. He works in the factory and is 
expected to report to duty at9 am. He Stays on in the factory till such 
time his presence is needed for manufacturing tea, He is also paid 
monthly —a salary equivalent to the Accountant’s ~— and, in addition, as an 

- Incentive to produce quality tea, he is paid an agreed percentage of money 
out of the profits from the sale of tea in the broker’s wholesale market. 
The next position in the occupational structure is that of the Kanakapillai 
or labour account-keeper. There are three kanakapillais in Kodame. The 
Kanakapillais’ account books, known as pocket check-rolis, give us the 
number of labourers actually employed for work on the estate, total tea 
production, rice ration, tools and implements given to the labourers for 
work, and such other matters entrusted to them by the Superintendent. In 
addition, they supervise the work of labourers in the fields. Thus their 
job keeps them mostly in the fields. 
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The Accountant, the Clerk, the Tea-maker and the kanakapillais are 
under the direct control of the Superintendent. They get each a rent-free, 
independent, two-room quarter. These quarters are away from the 
labourers’ dwellings as also from those of the bosses. Generally the term 
‘management’ refers only to the Owner and the Superintendent. Persons 
other than the Owner and the Superintendent, i.e., the Assistant Superin- 
tendent, the Accountant, the Clerk, the Tea-maker and the Kanak apillais, 
are called ‘staff members.’ 

The kanganis as labour supervisors come next to the kanakapillais in 
the occupational structure. Though the kanganis are for the purpose of 
administration taken to be on the estate staff, they are not just paid super-, 
visors of the estate. They form in a real sense, the link between the manage- 
ment and the labour force. There are two types of kanganis, one known 
as periya-kangani or Head-kangani, and the other as si/ara-kangani ðr Sub” 
kangani. In Kodame there are six Head-kanganis with eleven Sub-kan- 
ganis under them. As members of the estate staff, the Head-kanganis 
make an over-all supervision of labourers in the fields and in the factory, 
for which they get a fixed salary from the estate. In addition, each Head- 
kangani gets ‘pence money’ of 2 cents per head per day for those labourers 
‘in his gang who turn out for work. The Sub-kanganis, on the other hand, 
work themselves and supervise the labourers in the fieids and in the factory. 
The Sub-kanganis share the ‘pence money’ of the Head-kanganis and, in 
addition, receive wages as workers. The Head-kanganis and the Sub- 
kanganis on an average receive a salary of Rs. 150 and Rs. 90 per month, 
respectively. 

The Head-kanganis are financially better off than the ordinary workers 
and the Sub-kanganis. Some Head-kanganis who have a large labour 
force in their gangs are financially better off than even the Kanakapillais. 

However, a Head-kangani can remain a Head-kangani and get ‘pence 
money’ only as long as he has labourers in his gang. ‘Pence money’ is an 
important source of his income. If a Head-kangani is not able to attract 
labourers to work under his gang he loses his Head-kanganiship and, if the 
management consents, he can at best become a supervisor of labour force 
in the estate. Though financially slightly better off, a Head-kangani, in 
order to hold on to his kanganiship, has to identify himself with the labour 
force under him. Like ordinary labourers the Head-kanganis and Sub- 
kanganis live in the estate lines, 
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Kangani Gangs 


The system through which the estate-owners in Sri Lanka recruited their 
labour from India is known as the kangani system.? Head-kanganis have 
performed the functions of recruiters, suppliers and controllers of a regular 
labour force, from the earliest days of migration for plantation work. 
Though large scale recruitment from India ceased from about the ‘forties’ 
the kangani system continued in the estates. Even today Head-kanganis 
perform the functions of suppliers and controllers of labour force. They 
are, in addition, labour supervisors on the estates. It must be kept in mind 
that Head-kanganis are not just labour supervisors appointed by the 
management. A Head-kangani represents the Jabourers working in his 
gang, for in most cases he belongs to the same caste and kinship group. 
In other words, a gang under Head-kangani is a social unit formed on 
structural lines and woven into the productive system of the estate. It is 
necessary, however, to distinguish between the Head-kangani whose gang 
is more heterogeneous in terms of caste and kinship, and the Sub-kangani 
who has a more homogeneous gang. 

It is mecessary to explain here the relationship between the Head- 
kangani’s gang and the Sub-kangani’s gang. A Head-kangani’s gang gene- 
rally consists of two types of labourers. Firstly, there are those labourers 
who are in Sub-kangani gangs under him. A Head-kangani’s gang gene- 
rally consists of a number of Sub-kangani gangs. Secondly, there are those 
labourers who are directly under the Head-kangani. The latter type’ of 
labourers constitute only a small proportion of labour force in Head- 

kangani’s gang, 

The formation of labour gangs under Head-kanganis is made not on the 
-basis of jobs done or jobs required to be done on the estate. In other 
words, the number of persons a Head-kangani can maintain in his gang 
need not have any relation to the production requirements of the estate. 
A Head-kangani may maintain those who are already employed on the 
estate as well as those likely to find employment, However, it is not 
financially advantageous for a Head-kangani to maintain a non-working 
person in his gang. Hence, generally a Head-kangani has only the workers 
of the estate in his gang. The appointing authority for all types of occu- 

‘ pations available on the estate is the management. On the estate a labourer 
-is known by the Head-kangani gang to which he or she belongs. In the 
pay-roll of the estate, labourers are grouped under their respettive Head- 
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kanganis and Sub-kanganis. Generally the male and female labourers 
in a family remain in the same Head-kangani gang. ; 

Now let us examine the kangani system in Kodame. In keeping with 

the type of caste group to which most of the labourers belong, the Head- 
kanganis in Kodame hail from the Pallan or Paraiyan castes except one 
Head-kangani who is a Kallan. All the six Head-kanganis of Kodame 
have labourers of their own as well as other castes. Under them there are 
‘eleven Sub-kanganis. In Kodame there are 330 wage-earners out of the 
total population of 605. Of the 330 wage-earners 280 are in one or thé 
other Head-kangani’s gang. Fifty labourers are in the ‘estate gang’ (see 
later). Of the six Head-kanganis two have each 60 labourers in their 
gangs while the rest have each 40 labourers. 

Let us examine the cases of two Head-kanganis who between themselves 
share 120 labourers. The first Head-kangani, called here Muthu, is a 
Pallan by caste. Muthu has under him 4 Pallan, one Paratyan, and one 
Kallan Sub-kanganis. The four Pallan Sub-kanganis have 45 labourers 
while the Paraiyan and Kallan Sub-kanganis have 10 and 5, respectively. 

-The second Head-kangani, called here Karuppanan, is also a Pallan by 
caste. Karuppanan has under him one Ambalakkaran, two Pallan, one 
Paraiyan and one Vellala Sub-kanganis. The two Pallan Sub-kanganis 
have 30 labourers while the Ambalakkaran, Paraiyan and Vellala Sub- 
kanganis have 10, 15 and 5, respectively. These Sub-kanganis have in their 

- gangs mostly close relatives such as father, sons and brothers. 

Labourers who do not come under any Head-kangani gang are found 
in the ‘estate gang’ which is directly under the management's control. 
Generally it is found that the ‘estate gang’ is formed of labourers who are 
already working on the estate but do not wish to work under their old 
Head-kanganis. In Kodame the ‘estate gang’ was formed because a good 
proportion of the labourers originally belonging to Muthu’s gang were 
unwilling to work under him. It was enlarged by stray labourers who, 
having no kin on the estate, had no particular preference for attachment 
to any specific Head-kangani already on the estate. The “estate gang’ has 
its own Sub-kanganis. There is no difference between these Sub-kanganis 
and the Sub-kanganis in the Head-kanganis’ gangs, except that the former 
are appointed by the management. The management appoints as Sub- 
kanganis those persons who are able to attract labourers to work under 
their gangs. Generally they are able to attract only their own relatives 
and caste fellows. Generally the resident non-Hindu labourers in the 
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éstate preferred to join the ‘estate gang’ and formed Sub-kangani gangs. 
In Kodame the Buddhists, the Muslims and the Christians form separate 
Sub-kangani gangs under the ‘estate gang.” In Kodame there was one 
Sub-kangani gang of Christians and two Sub-kangani gangs each of Bud- 
dhists and Muslims, accounting in all for 26 labourers out of 50 in the 
‘estate gang.’ This further emphasises the homogeneous character of the 
Sub-kangani gangs in the estate. i 

It is important to note here that the formation of labour gangs under 
kanganis, particularly under Sub-kanganis for purposes of work on the 
estate, tended to preserve caste and kinship identity of the people. Each 
Head-kangani relied to a considerable extent on his own relatives and 
castemen for enlisting labourers in his gang, and people belonging to other 
castes, where they existed, formed Sub. kangani gangs under him. The 


Sub-kangani system under the Head-kangani provided considerable pro- 


tection to kinship and caste identity. Besides, the formation of gangs 


under Head-kanganis and Sub-kanganis indicates the importance of caste 
and kinship in the organization of labour force. 

Caste and kinship affiliations are important in the productive organiza- 
tion of the estate in two other significant ways. Firstly, the traditional 
idiom of superiority and inferiority of occupations restricts the choice of 
cettain occupations such as laundering, shaving, cleaning lavatories etc. 
on the estate. Secondly, caste and kinship ties manifest themselves in the 
occupational system. In order to show these aspects of the estate pro- 
ductive system, it is necessary to examine the role of labourers in the pro- 
duction process. However, before we examiue the role of labourers in the 


production process, it is essential to have a brief idea of the work cycle 
of the estate. 


Work Cycle < 


Once a person is appointed as a worker his name is entered in the check- 
roii of the estate and, attached, if not already, to one Head-kangani gang 
or the other. On a working day a muster is held in the morning. At the 
morning muster, a kanakapillai as instructed by the Superintendent entrusts 

labourers with different tasks. The morning muster is generally held at 
about seven which every worker has to attend. The names of the workers 
present at the muster are entered by the kanakapillai in a pocket book, 
called pocket check-roll. Thereafter the day’s work is allotted, the neces~ 
sary tools and implements given, and the workers sent out to different 
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fields to work under the supervision of the Head-kanganis and Sub-kan- 
ganis. While some of the kanganis are in charge of plucking, others are 
in charge of pruning and -weeding. When the day’s work is over, the 
labourers have to report for the evening muster. Meanwhile, the kanaka- 
pillais keep a check on the work done and satisfy themselves that the 
various tasks allotted are finished. The workers have to hand over the 
tools and implements given to them, and get their names entered in the 
pocket check-roil kept by the Aanakapillai. The pluckers do not generally 
attend the evening muster. But they have to carry the tea leaves to the 
factory, or, if the factory is very far from the plucking field, to the place 
of weighment, where the leaves plucked by each worker are weighed and 
the weights entered in the pocket check-roli kept by the Aanakapillai. 
The cycle of work in the cultivation and manufacture of tea is also more 
or less routinized. The tea seeds are planted in nurseries and the young 
plants are transplanted usually when they are not less than ten months 
old. At an early stage in the growth of the young plant, it is cut back to 
a few inches from the ground to provide a main stem and encourage lateral 
growth. Thereafter it is lightly pruned in such a way as to prevent a 
naturally vertical growth and to provide a good spread of side branches, 
thus creating—instead of the tree into which the plant would naturally 
develop if left undisturbed—a bush ofa size and shape suitable for pluck- 
ing, usually from three to four feet in height and of much the same span. 
A tea plant may become productive in two to three years after planting. 
The life span of a tea plant is anything between ten to forty years. In 
Kodame estate there are tea bushes of 40 to 50 years of age. Pruning, 
i.e., the removal of extra foliage and over-mature wood, is necessary to 
maintain the tea bush in the somewhat artificial condition of a constant 
leaf producer. The tea bush is pruned at regular intervals throughout 
its life, partly in order that it may maintain that formation but mainly to 
allow its functional activity of producing flush, i.e., fresh young leaves, 
which get impaired at certain periodic stages of its development. Generally 
light pruning is done every year and heavy or full pruning is done only 
once in three or four years. The process of harvesting the young tender 
leaves is known as plucking. Plucking tea leaves from the fields is carried © 
out at intervals of a week or so. Normally plucking goes on throughout 
the year as all the tea fields are made available for plucking. There are 
two kinds of weeding, hand-weeding and clean-weeding. In the latter, the 
weeds are dug out with a spade called surandi or mammatty. The other 
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important task in tea cultivation is to protecttea plants from pests. The 
plants are sprayed regularly with copper fungicide to prevent leaf diseases. 

When the day’s plucking is over, the leaves are brought to the factory 
for manufacturing tea. This involves withering, rolling, fermentation, firing 
or drying, and sorting or grading. 

When the plucked leaves reach the factory, they are immediately spread 
thinly and evenly, on specially prepared racks which are arranged in the 
upper storeys of the factory. Here the leaves wither or undergo a physi- 
cal change by evaporation of much of their moisture until they assume 
a flaccid condition suitable for rolling. The time required before the leaves 
reach this stage depends on the temperature and humidity and may range 
from 10 to 15 hours. After the correct degree of withering has been ob- 
tained, leaves are put in a rolling machine which consists of two parts 
which are moved in a rotary direction by a crank. The object of rolling 
is to break up the leaf-cells and liberate the juices and enzymes secreted 
therein. It is in the process of rolling that the leaves undergo their first 
significant chemical change. They change their colour and give forth their 
characteristic aroma. The rolled leaves are taken to a fermenting room 
where they are thinly spread on a cement or tiled floor in a cool 
humid atmosphere. In this room the process of fermentation which star- 
ted in the rollers is completed. Here the leaves undergo a further chemi- 
cal change, from a greenish to a bright copper colour which the leaves 
have when infused in the tea pot. The period during which the leaves are 
spread on the fermenting floor may vary from about 30 to 40 minutes. 

From the fermenting room the leaves pass into the drier, A drying 
machine consists of a large iron chamber, inside which trays travel slowly 
from top to bottom, on the endless-chain principle, with a furnace attached. 
From the furnace a continuous blast of hot air is forced into the chamber. - 
When the hot air is forced into the chamber through which the tea leaves 
pass on the trays, it renders the tea leaves dry, brittle and black in colour. 
The tea is now completely manufactured and all that remains to be done 
before it is packed is to pass it through the sifting machine. The sifter 
is composed of a number of sloping trays with wire bottom of different 
meshes. Through the topmost tray, all but the coarsest tea will sift, 
through the second tray only the somewhat fine tea will pass, and so on 
to the bottom tray through which tea dust alone will filter, each sieve 
arresting a particular grade of tea. The sloping trays are made to oscillate 
at a particular regulated speed by the motor engine in the factory. 
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The tasks connected with the cultivation and manufacture of tea des- 
_ etibed above are carried out throughout the year, though some tasks such 
as plucking and weeding are given top priority during certain seasons. 
For instance, weeding is given top priority soon after the monsoon season. 


The Role of Labourers in the Production Process 


In Kodame the labour force consists of adult men (above 16), adult 
women (above 15) and children (boys below 16 and girls below 15). Nor- 
mally workers of all categories are entrusted with tasks connected with 
the process of manufacturing tea -working in the tea nursery, planting, 
forking, manuring, weeding, spraying, pruning, plucking, and doing such 
other things as various jobs in the tea factory, and transporting the finished 
product. There is some division of labour on the basis of sex, for general- 
ly women workers are employed for plucking the tea leaves. However, 
the division of work on the basis of sex is not strict because child workers 
(both boys and girls) are employed for plucking. Besides, adult women 
workers are also employed in the factory. 

Generally, only a small number of labourers are employed in the nursery. 
Their work consists mainly of providing water, manure and general care 
of the young growing plants before they are taken for planting in the fields. 
These jobs are done under the general direction of the Superintendent and 
the Assistant Superintendent. The Superintendent selects certain tea 
fields or bushes to be left for the purpose of seed collection, and gives 
direction regarding the areas to be planted. In these and other matters 
he may consult the Assistant Superintendent and other experienced workers 
on the estate. . 

In recent years because of shortage of land tea-planting is not done on 
a large scale. For tea-planting and replanting the major work is digging 
holes according to certain specifications. Digging is done generally by a 
small number of able-bodied male workers. The decisions on the spacing 
of plants ‘in fields, the level of the soil to be left on the surface and such 
other matters are taken by the Superintendent. It is worthwhile mention- 
‘ing here that in all these and other matters a set pattern is generally 
foliowed by most of the tea planters in Sri Lanka. 

The tasks of forking, weeding, spraying and pruning do not involve the 

use of complicated instruments. For example, pruning is done with sharp 
knives, weeding with smali iron weeders (surandi}, and forking with large 
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forks. Generally, pruning and forking are done by male workers. Weed- 
ing is done by female and child workers, both boys and girls. In al} these 
tasks only a small number of labourers are employed at any one time, 
However, plucking is done by a large number of female and child workers. 
These tasks in tea fields are not highly specialized, though one may acquire 
a certain proficiency by repeatedly doing the same task. This is particu- 
larly true in the case of plucking and pruning. 

The tasks in the tea factory involve the use of machines such as blow- 
ing hot air for withering tender leaves, rolling the leaves, and firing the 
rolled leaves. The rolling machine is simple and set permanently in the 
factory. lts operation involves just the switching on or off of electricity as 
and when required. The firing conditions of the rolled or broken leaves are 
worked out well in advance, keeping in view the strength or quality of the 
leaves of the estate and the type of rolling adopted. These matters are 
generally looked after by the Tea-maker. The Tea-maker himself is not 
a technically qualified person but one who has acquired experience as a 
Tea-maker by working in the factory. 

Both male and female labourers are employed for bringing withered 
leaves to the rolling machine, rolled leaves to the place where it is gathered 
for fermentation and from the place it is fermenting to the firing machine. 
Labourers are also employed for carrying the fired leaves to the place 
where they are sorted out into different grades of tea, for sorting, and for 
packing the tea into wooden boxes. Here again, there is not much of spe- 
cialization, though the jobs of the Tea-maker are more technical than other 
tasks in the factory. Though pruning, weeding, forking, spraying and 
factory work are carried out by labourers forming work-groups, the 


members of such groups, as mentioned earlier, belong to different gangs 
of the Head-kanganis and Sub-kanganis. 


Other Ocenpations 


Besides the labourers engaged in agricultural and factory work, there 
are three washermen and two barbers on the estate. They are appointed 
by the management on the recommendation of Thofta (lit., Estate) Com- 
mittee, a body representing the workers on the estate. Only persons be- 
longing to the castes of Vannan (Washerman} and Pariyari (Barber) take 
up jobs as washermen and barbers. Similarly, only workers belonging to 
the Paraiyan and Chakkiliyan castes are entrusted with jobs such as sweep- 
ing the streets of estate fines, cleaning the lavatories, and bringing beef 
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for the estate bungalow dogs. It is in the above-mentioned activities that 
the traditional idiom of prestige and status restricts the choice of occupa- 
tions. The point to be stressed here is that the choice of most of the 
available occupations on the estate did not affect the traditional caste 
idiom of highness or lowness except the occupations of Washerman and 
Barber and the caste-oriented services of the Paraiyan and Chakkiliyan. 
In other words, members of different castes who went from Tamilnadu te 
Sri Lanka to work on the estates were not required to sacrifice caste prac- 
tices for taking up occupations on the estates. 


TABLE 9 
OCCUPATION BY CASTE CATEGORY IN KODAME ESTATE 





Caste Category 
Occupation Non- Brahman Adi-Dravida Total 


Owner 1 — 1 
Superintendent : I — 1 
Assistant Superintendent i — i 
Accountant 1 — 1 
Tea-Maker (Sinhalese Christian) 1 
Clerk l — 1 
kanakapillai 3 — 3 
Head-kangani 1 5 ó 
Sub-kangani 7 .9 16* 
Labourers | 102 228 330 
Total 119 242 361 





*This includes five Sub-kanganis of the ‘estate gang.” 


To sum up, a majority of occupations available on the estate are not 
highly specialized. The recruitment of workers to jobs such as washing, 
shaving and scavenging is determined by membership of caste whereas 
performance of various other tasks in the estate is caste-free. However, 
a certain relationship between the traditional caste hierarchy and the estate 
occupational hierarchy can be discerned. Generally, upper non-Brahman 
castes such as Vellalan, Kailan, Agamudiyan and Konan are found in the 
higher positions of the occupational system. Table 9 shows occupaticn 
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by casfe category in Kodame estate. It is clear that all the occupations 
above the level of Head-kangani, except the job of Tea-maker, are taken 
up by non-Brahmans. It is significant to note that a large section of 
labourers (228 out of 330) in Kodame belong to the Adi-Dravida castes 
of Pallan and Paraiyan. 

The estate occupational: system shows, in a siutive way, the role of 
caste and kinship affiliations in the life of the people. In Kodame we see 
a definite relation between the owner’s caste and the caste of the persons 
in the higher positions of the occupational system. For instance, the owner 
isa Kallan; the Superintendent is a Kallan, related to the owner; the kana- 
kapillais are Kallans. The desire to pack the higher positions in the 
_occupational system with higher castes is evident in most of the estates in 
Sri Lanka. A number of advertisements appear every day in the local. 

“mewspapers asking for high caste Kanakapillais and Head-kanganis. 


School Teacher, Doctor, and Truck and Tractor Drivers 


Some occupations available on the estate such as school teacher and 
doctor are open only to those who have higher education. A few other 
occupations available on the estate such as truck and tractor driving need 
specific training. It must be kept in mind that these occupations are very 
few in number. In an estate generally there is only one school teacher, 
one doctor, and a couple of truck and tractor drivers. Persons who could 
afford education beyond the primary stage of the estate schools are negli- 
gible in the estates. In fact, it is a common complaint in the estates that 
parents do not send their children even to estate schools which offer free 
education.* It is ‘noteworthy that in most of the estate dispensaries and 
schools the doctors and teachers are Jaffna Tamilians. The truck and 
tractor drivers are drawn from among the Sinhalese and the Jaffna and 
estate Tamilians. For instance, in Kodame, out of the three truck drivers 
two are Sinhalese and one is a Kallan. 

In the estates those who could afford higher education are drawn gene- 
rally from among the persons who are already high up in the occupational 
system of the estate or from those persons who have trade and commer- 
cial connections in the town. For instance, the owner of Brekale estate 
has sent his son to an expensive schoo] in Kandy. The owner of Morly- 
nake estate has sent his children to an expensive school in Colombo. In 
this respect the non-Brahman castes such as Vellalan, Chettiar, Kallan 

and Kowandan have a distinct advantage over the Adi- Dravida castes be- 
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cause they have commercial connections in nearby towns and, generally, 
it is within these non-Brahman castes one comes across English educated 
persons. In recent years, however, the financial help provided by the trade 
unions has helped to a certain extent in providing educational facilities to 
persons drawn from the labourers, particularly those belonging to the 
Pallan and Paraiyan castes.‘ 

It must, however, be noted that the Indian Tamilians are not found in 
all the positions in the estate occupational system. In the earlier days of 
tea plantations it were the British who owned most of the estates and 
worked as Superintendents. In recent years Indian Tamilians and Sinha- 
lese are also drawn into positions such as Superintendent, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Accountant, Clerk, and Tea-maker in the occupational system. 
However, the positions such as £anakapillai and Head-kangani were occu- 
pied by the Indian Tamilians. This is true even today. It must also be 
pointed out that it is not always that higher castes find places in the higher 
positions of the estate occupational system. The occupational system, at 
least at some levels, may go against the traditional caste hierarchy. This 
is made possible largely by the fact that the estate productive system is 
essentially an open system, and it helps to develop an idiom more univer- 
salistic than the traditional caste system. For instance, the presence, as 
in Kodame, of a number of Head-kanganis belonging to the Adi-Dravida 
castes with non-Brahman labourers under them indicates a change in the 
traditional arrangement of caste roles. However, two aspects of the kan- 
gani system, in addition to what has been mentioned earlier, have the 
potency to arrest the total disruption of traditional relationships. In the 
first place, the Adi-Dravida Head-kangani’s position must be viewed in the 
light of other higher occupational positions in the estate which are by and 
large occupied by the non-Brahman castes, In the second place, each 
Head-kangani relies to a considerable extent on his own relatives and caste 
‘fellows for enlisting [abourers in his gang, and people belonging to other 
castes, where they exist, form Sub-kangani gangs under him. The Sub- 
kangani system under the Head-kangani provides considerable protection 
to kinship and caste identity. In the third place, the position of the Head- 
kangani in the occupational system in terms of power and authority is it- 
self only slightly better off than that of the labourers. If a Head-kangani 
does not get labourers to work under his gang, he will be no more than a 
labourer. Therefore, the occupation of Head-kanganiship as such does 
‘not bestow a superior status y/s-qa-vis the labourers on the person holding 
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if or on the caste group to which the Head-kangani belongs. Disputes 
often occur between groups of comparable prestige. This is observed both 
in the caste and in the occupational system of the estate. Due to the close- 
ness of the positions between the Head-kanganis and the labourers there 
are often a large number of disputes between them. These disputes per- 
taining to the hierarchical system prove the general sociological proposi- 
tion that closer the similarity in the positions of groups in the hierarchical 
system the more intense the conflict. 
It cannot, however, be denied that when persons become Head-kanganis 
or take up other positions in the occupational system they diversify, in 
terms of income, their kinship and caste groups, and to that extent econo- 
mic disparity is introduced within a caste or between castes. For instance, 
in Kodame, Karuppanan Head:kangani is the only Head-kangani among 
the Pallans who has considerable income. Besides his income from the 
estdte which varies between rupees 100 and 150, he earns on an average 
about 150 to 200 rupees every month from running a private car on hire. 
His son works as a driver. At the time of fieldwork, Karuppanan was 
repaying at the rate of 150 rupees every month the loan of Rs. 2000 which 
he borrowed from a money-lender in Gampola for purchasing the car. In 
Kodame there were two other labourers who had considerable income. 
One was a Kallan and the other a Vellalan. The latter had business con- 
nections in Gampola town. In general, however, disparity in income is 
not very glaring in the estate because bulk of the estate population con- 
Sists of labourers with almost an uniform pattern of income.*® 
Occupational mobility within the estate is highly restricted because, first 
the number of occupations available is limited and, second, the recruit- 
ment is selective. There is also no scope for the estate labourers to move, 
in any significant number, outside the plantations for work because, first, 
the Sri Lanka Government does not encourage estate Tamilians to seek 
employment outside the estate and, second, they are not sufficiently quali- 
fied, except for occupations such as scavenging and domestic service, to 
take up urban occupations. Moreover, a majority of estate Tamilians 
have no citizenship rights of the country, and franchise is not extended to 
them. Hence, mobility in the political sphere or power structure is also 
relatively closed to them. 
To sum up, it is clear that a majority of occupations available on the 
estate are not highly specialized. Again, most of the activities pertaining 
to cultivation and manufacture of tea are essentially agricultural (in con- 
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trast to industrial) in their nature and operation. The recruitment of 
labourers to jobs such as washing, shaving and scavenging is determined 
by membership of caste whereas performance of various other tasks in the 
estate is caste-free. However, in the estate a certain relationship between 
the traditional caste hierarchy and the estate occupational hierarchy can 
be discerned. Generally, upper non-Brahman castes such as Vellalan, 
Kallan, Agamudiyan and Konan are found in higher positions of the 
occupational system. 

In the estate there is the system of forming labour gangs under Head- 
kanganis for purposes of work. A Head-kangani’s gang generally consists 
of two types of labourers. Firstly, there are those labourers who are in 
Sub-kangani gangs which are under him. A Head-kangani’s gang consists 
of a number of Sub-kangani gangs. Secondly, there are those labourers 
who are directly under the Head-kangani. The latter type of labourers 
constitute only a smali proportion of iabour force in Head-kangani’s gang. 
Those labourers who do not come under any Head-kangani are found in 
the ‘estate gang’ which is directly under management’s control. The ‘estate 
gang’, like the Head-kangani’s gang, consists of a number of Sub-kangani’s 
gangs. The formation of labour gangs under Head-kanganis and Sub- 
kanganis is made not on the basis of jobs done orjobs required to be done 
on the estate. For the purposes of work in the estate, labourers form work- 
groups. But work-groups cut across kangani gang. It is important to 
note here that the formation of labour gangs under kanganis, particularly 
under Sub-kanganis, for enrolment in the estate tended to preserve caste 
and kinship identity of people, for the kangani gangs were formed largely 
on caste and kinship lines. It is necessary, however, to distinguish bet- 
ween the Head-kangani whose gang is more heterogeneous in terms of 
caste and kinship and the Sub-kangani who has a more homogeneous 
gang. A gang under a kangani is, therefore, a social unit formed on struc- 
tural lines which is woven into the productive system of the estate. 

Last, for the bulk of the labourers in the estate, occupational mobility 
both within and outside the estate is highly restricted. 


The Caste System 


What we have discussed so far is only a part of the story about estate 
society. What about the other part? Over and above the support that 
časte received in the estate productive organization, the support that caste 
received in the social, religious and political fields strengthened the tradi- 
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tional caste relationships. It is our task now to examine caste in these 
fields in order to complete the picture. 
It was mentioned earlier that caste in the context of estate has certain 
features which are comparable to the caste system in Tamilnadu and 
Jaffna. It is necessary now to examine these features more closely. (For 
a general discussion on caste system in India, see Chapter 3.) Caste or 
jati, or what is known to estate labourers as varnasalam or kulam, has the 
following features. In the first place, caste is an exclusive and distinct 
social unit, the membership of which is acquired mainly by birth. How- 
ever, there is an exception to this general rule. For instance, in Kodame 
there are a few persons born in a particular caste but who lay claim to 
being members of another caste. Such claims often pertain to cases in 
which a low caste person claims membership in a higher caste group. Such 
claims are not usually accepted by the people and, in particular, by the 
members of high castes. There are many ways by which such claims are 
generally kept under check. The general identifiable characteristics of 
people reveal their true caste affiliations. These characteristics are not 
merely the observable customs, habits and practices but also the place of 
origin in Endia, the number of relatives in the same estate or in other 
estates in Sri Lanka, and in such places the attitudes of other castes to- 
wards them. An important feature of caste in estates is that each caste 
within an estate consists of a few kin-clusters, normally numbering from 
one to six. These kin-clusters within a caste make it an identifiable group 
-and prevent it from attaining anonymity. In addition, kanganis who are 
familiar with the family and caste backgrounds of the Jabourers under them 
arrest the process of castes attaining anonymity. Those who are able to 
escape these tests are generally single individuals. They assume a high 
caste name and title, and may become full members of such a group in 
two or three generations, if they are able to establish marriage alliances 
within such a high caste group. This is ‘passing’, atd it is a mobility of 
individuats rather than of group. 

In some cases hypergamous marriage may lead to downward mobility. 
For instance, when a high caste man marries a iow caste woman, the 
wrong-doer may be isolated primarily by the high caste members, for they 
consider that they are polluted or degraded. The close relatives and 
members of his own household may also boycott him. If the structural 
distance between the castes of the partners is not great, then in the long 
‘run the social boycott might disappear and full normal social relations 
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might be restored. This often results in the fusion of sub-divisions into a 
major caste group. On the contrary, if the wrong-doers are from different 
castes—for example, a marriage between a Vellala man and an Ambalak- 
kara woman—then the boycott might amount to discontinuance of social 
contacts. If the families of the respective wrong-doing members break 
their relations, then over a period of time, persons born of the cross-caste- 
alliance of the type mentioned above might form a group. One such case 
was reported to me by an informant in Kodame, which concerned the exis- 
tence of persous born of the alliances between two structurally close castes—. 
Kaltan and Maravan—in Mataie estate. This shows the likely way by 
which new groups having features of caste are formed through the twin 
processes of fission and fusion. Such alliances, as far as I could gather 
from my informants, are not common. 

To sum up, one may raise one’s low caste position by taking up high 
caste name, title and practices and by establishing kinship relations.” But 
upward mobility is not common and it is difficult to achieve. One may 
also lose one’s high caste position by marrying a rather low caste woman. 
As a corollary to the lack of upward mobility, downward mobility, is also 
not common. These features are reflected in the rule of endogamy. 

Castes in general are able to maintain their endogamous nature at the 
level of caste and sub-caste. For instance, among the Vellafas in Brekale 
there are three endogamous sub-castes, viz., Mottai Vellala, Konga Vellala, 
and Manja Vellala. In the estates, in a majority of cases, the unit of endo- 
gamy is the caste. Endogamy at the caste as well as at the sub-caste level 
is made possible largely by the fact that there is a strong tendency to contact 
preferential marriage alliances among specific relatives such as cross-cousins 
and cross-uncle-and-niece. Here we must make a distinction between re- 
gular marriage and sex relations. A few cases of pre-and extra-marital 
sex relations between men and women belonging to different castes are 
reported. Though such relations between persons of different castes can- 
not be effectively punished, they arouse strong condemnation in estates. 

The rule of caste endogamy ensures ‘blood purity’ of the members of 
that caste group. However, the idea of purity extends to other fields also. 
In the residential arrangement within an estate, there is not strict physical 
segregation of castes. The living quarters of the estate labourers are 
arranged in compact, concrete lines with a number of line rooms. This 
imposes great limitation on the non-Brahman castes to maintain ritual dis- - 
tance from the Adi-Dravida castes. However, the allotment of adjoining 
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line rooms to the same family or kin-group has brought about a tendency 
for families which are inter-related to clusterdn a single set of line rooms. 
Though in the allotment of line rooms, the management does not con- 
sciously take into account either caste or kinship ties, the tendency for 
inter-related households to cluster in adjoining rooms has led to the con- 
centration of certain castes in certain lines. For instance, the Upper Divi- 
sion lines in Kodame are dominated by the Adi-Dravida castes of Pallan 
and Paraiyan whereas the Lower Division lines accommodate most of the 
Kallans and other non-Brahman castes. These are not the only areas in 
which the idea of purity and pollution is present. In a multi-caste estate 
it is generally the practice to employ persons belonging to non-Brahman 
castes to cook at public religious festivals such as the annual samikumbudu 
(propitiation of estate temple deities) and kKaman-kuthu (festival of God 
of Love) so that both the polluting Adi-Dravidas and non-polluting non- 
Brahmans can eat. If it is cooked by persons belonging to the Adi-Dravida 
castes, then the non-Brahman will not eat. In general the commensal rules 
tended to emphasize mutual exclusiveness of castes. In the above-men- 
tioned areas of behaviour there is a sense of purity and pollution. 

Some non-Brahman castes such as Vellalan, Mudaliar and Kallan ob- 
serve pollution in matters relating to life-cycle events such as birth and 
death. Moreover, these upper caste non-Brahmans are most particular 
in observing purificatory ceremonies to attain state of purity. One impor- 
tant way by which one could attain state of purity is through taking a bath. 
A state of ritual purity is essential to perform important ceremonies at 


home such as theyasam (annual ceremony to propitiate the dead ances 
tors). 


The Hierarchy of Castes 


Though caste is an integral part of the social background of the Tami- 
lians who migrated to Sri Lanka, any attempt to arrange castes in the 
estates in a hierarchical order is beset with difficulties. To begin with, the 
system of relations based on caste principles has its roots in the Hindu 
concept of ritual purity and pollution. The traditional notion of the ritual 
purity of the Brahman is an important aspect of the Hindu concept of 
purity and pollution. The particular position which a caste occupies in 
the hierarchical order is very much the result of the influence of the me- 
mory of the position which the caste occupied in the society of Tamilnadu. 
Hence, the caste hierarchy of the Tamilian estate labourers is conditioned 
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by the general ideology of the caste system in Tamilnadu along with the 
changes brought about by emigration. 

Out of the whole range of castes of Tamilnadu only the non-Brahman 
and Adi-Dravida castes are found in large numbers in Kodame as Well as 
in other estates in Sri Lanka, while the Brahman and artisan castes such 
as Goldsmith (Thattan), Blacksmith (Kollan) and Potter (Kosavan) are 
not found on estates. However, most of the Brahman, artisan and trading 
castes of Tamilnadu (such as Chettiar) are found in towns near estates, In 
understanding the caste system in estates it is necessary to take into account 
these urban caste people because estate Tamilians are constantly in touch 
with them and the relationships between the two are directly relevant for 
the hierarchical ordering of castes. For instance, the presence of Brah- 
mans in temples near estates, and their exclusive right to perform Sanskritic 
rites in the temples as well as in the homes of high caste non-Brahmans, 
help to keep intact the ideas of purity and pollution. In this context, 
estates are not self-contained units, and the study of social stratification 
of the Tamilians in the estate must go beyond it. 

From the point of view of ritual hierarchy, the different castes in Sri 
Lanka can be grouped in the following broad order : the Brahman at the 
top, the non-Brahman in the middie, and the Adi-Dravida at the bottom. 
The Brahmans are priests in temples near estates. They officiate at life- 
cycle rituals among other castes, particularly among high caste non- 
Brahmans such as Velialan, Agamudiyan and Kowandan. The Brahmans 
are strictly vegetarian and teetotaller. They have the right and duty to 
wear the sacred thread (poona/). They are considered ritually the purest 
people. 

The non-Brahmans observe or claim to observe many of the practices 
that the Brahmans observe such as prohibition of widow marriage, and 
abstinence from drinking alcohol. Only some non-Brahman castes such 
as Vellalan and Thachchan (Carpenter) don the sacred thread. The Velialan 
don it only on occasions such as marriage and death. The non-Brahmans, 
though non-vegetarian, do not go to the extreme of eating traditionally 
prohibited meat such as pork and beef which the Adi-Dravidas eat. 

Among the non-Brahman castes there afe three distinct categories form- 
ing three layers in the hierarchy. Firstly, there are castes such as Veilalan, 
Agamudiyan, Konan and Kallan which have traditionally maintained con- 
nections with non-polluting occupations such as agriculture, as landowners, 
tenants and agricultural labourers. They are now ‘engaged in yarjous 
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tasks of tea cultivation. Secondly, there are castes such as Goldsmith, 
Blacksmith and Carpenter which are engaged in non-polluting traditional 
occupations. Members of these castes reside mostly in towns near estates. 
Thirdly, there are castes such as Vannan (Washerman) and Pariyari 
(Barber) which are engaged in polluting occupations. 

The Adi-Dravidas are mostly non-vegetarian, and some castes among 
them such as Paraiyan and Chakkiliyan either consume or are alleged to 
consume pork and beef. Some among them are engaged in caste-oriented 
activities which are regarded as polluting, as for instance, playing on tom- 
tom (t#appu) by the Paraiyans. Hence, the Adi-Dravidas come last in the 
hierarchical order. 

A Brahman who takes to drinking, eating non-vegetarian food, or smok- 
ing is looked down upon and ridiculed by his own people and by others. 
In general those who completely violate the traditional practices are not 
respected by the community. This is true of all castes, though the strin- 
gency of enforcement might differ from caste to caste. Hence, to main- 
tain one’s caste status one has to conform to caste norms. Breaking caste 
norms brings punishment in its train. This means that the values of the 
hierarchy are maintained. The point I wish to stress is that lower castes 
play as much part as higher castes in ensuring that castes conform to 
their appropriate values. 

The ritual criteria are useful mainly in defining the positions of the 
major divisions, viz., Brahman, non-Brabman and Adi-Dravida in the 
hierarchy. The sub-divisions, called castes, within each major division 
are less clearly marked, for the sub-divisions have many features in com- 
mon. Hence, to arrange them in the hierarchy is difficult. However, 
each sub-division within a major division is endogamous. For instance, 
the sub-divisions such as Kallan, Agamudiyan, Konan and Kowandan in 
the non-Brahman division are endogamous but share many of the diacri- 

` tical marks of the upper non-Brahmans such as prohibition of widow 
marriage, abstinence from alcohol, and taking non-vegetarian food except 
pork and beef. In arranging the sub-divisions within a major division 
it is necessary to take secular factors into account. Secular factors such 
as position in the occupational system, connections in trade and commerce, 
and education help to mark off one sub-division from another. For ins- 
tance, in Kodame the Kallians feel superior over other non-Brahmans and 
Adi-Dravidas because they occupy all the important positions in the estate. 
Jn Brekale, the Vellalas have a sense of superiority because they occupy 
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all the important positions in the estate occupational structure. Besides, 
some of them have extensive commercial connections in a nearoy town. 

Though, in general, it is difficult to construct a strict hierarchical order, 
the major divisions and their sub-divisions function as effective units of 
social relations on different occasions such as marriage, commensal rela- 
tions and political activity. For instance, among many non-Brahmans in 
the estate, the unit of endogamy is the sub-division such as Kallan, Kowan- 
dan and Ambalakkaran. The unit of commensal relations among the 
non-Brahmans is often the whole division. The unit in the trade union 
field includes often all the Hindu castes and other religious groups in the 
estate. 

It is possible to recognize only the positions of the topmost sub-divi- 
sions in each of the three major divisions. For instance, it is easy to 
identify the position of the Brahmans. They are mostly temple priests 
and priests to non-Brahmans and belong to the Kurukkal sub-division.® 
They are priests in the temples devoted to Shiva and his sons Muruga 
(Sanskritic god Skanda) and Pillaiyar (Sanskritic god Ganesa). Customs 
and practices of the Brahmans are observably different from those of the 

-non-Brahmans and Adi-Dravidas. 

In the non-Brahman division, it is easy to identify the positions of sub- 
divisions such as Kallan, Konan and Kowandan which are more or fess 
equal. The Vellalas stand apart from other non-Brahmans, for their 
customs and practices are nearer to those of the Brahmans, and observably 
different from those of the other non-Brahman and Adi-Dravida divisions. 
The Brahman priests officiate at the life-cycle ceremonies only of Vellalan 
and Kowandan sub-divisionus. The other non-Brahman sub-divisions of 
Muthuraja, Ambalakkaran, Pannikan and Naidu cannot be placed in any 
commonly accepted hierarchical order, for the marks of differentiation 
between them are not many. In addition, the existence of full commensal 
relations among them has reduced the margin of differences to the mini- 
mum. However, these sub. divisions, as mentioned before, are endogamous. 
Therefore, it is necessary to place them under the category of ‘separate 
but equal’ castes.’ 

Among the Adi-Dravidas, the Pallans stand apart from other sub-castes, 
for they alone do not eat pork or beef. The Paraiyans and Chakkiliyans 
have a tradition of eating pork and beef. Though many Paraiyans and 

. Chakkiliyans claim that they have abandoned eating beef, they are still not 
_able to erase the stigma of the beef-eating tradition. Again, unlike the 
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Pallans, the Paraiyans and Chakkiliyans perform caste-oriented services 
such as playing on tom-tom and digging graves for others in the estate. 
For these reasons the Paraiyans and Chakkiliyans rank lower than the 
Pallans. 

The position of the specialist non-Brahman sub-divisions of Washerman 
(Vannan) and Barber (Pariyari) in the hierarchy is ambivalent mainly for 
two reasons. Firstly, the people of non-Brahman sub-divisions of Vellalan, 
Agamudiyan and Kallan do not call these barbers and washermen to 
officiate at their life-cycle ceremonies who officiate at such ceremonies of 
the Adi-Dravidas. Secondly, the Adi-Dravidas compel the barbers and 
washermen, through their control of the Estate Committees—a trade union 
organ in the estate—to officiate at their life-cycle ceremonies.® If the barbers 
and washermen officiate at the ceremonies of the Adi-Dravidas they lose 
them traditional position of being above the Adi-Dravidas. The barbers 
and washermen are the source of conflict between the non-Brahmans and 
the Adi-Dravidas, and the whole idiom of caste hierarchy revoives around 
them. In this connection two tendencies are generally noticeable among 
the barbers and washermen. On the one hand most of them claim that 
they officiate at the ceremonies of only the non-Brahmans, and on the 
other some of them ciaim that they have totally abandoned the practice 
of officiating at the life-cycle ceremonies of both the non-Brahmans and 
the Adi-Dravidas, 

The clash between the specialist non-Brahman sub-divisions and the 
Adi-Dravidas highlights the importance of certain secular aspects of the 
estate social system. The secular factor affecting the position of the non- 
Brahman sub-divisions of Washerman and Barber is the numerical pre- 
ponderance of the Adi-Dravidas. The Adi-Dravidas by their sheer number 
have been able to capture a large number of seats in the elected trade 

union body, the Estate Committee. In “many of the estates, it is the 
Estate Committee which appoints the barbers and washermen. If the 
barbers and washermen refuse to serve the Adi-Dravidas, they have the 
fear of being ousted from the estate. In this way the numerically pre- 
ponderant Adi-Dravidas have been able to make their presence felt on 
others in the estate, particularly on the barbers and washermen. 

The influence of Adi-Dravidas, and in particular of the Paflans and 
Paraiyans, in the trade union field shows their increasing importance in 
the estate community. Their influence in the political field and their oc- 
cupational advancement, however smal! this might be, show the changes 
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in the position of Adi-Dravidas who were once the lowest group in Tamil- - 
nadu. 

The attitudes of superiority or inferiority of each caste towards others 
are normally dormant. Any study of the order of precedence—the hierar- 
chical system—has to take into account these dominant attitudes. They 
are partly the outcome of the stereotyped images of one caste group held 
by another. For example, a Brahman is generally thought of as being a 
Priest in a temple, one who observes old traditions, and poor. A Vellala 
is considered shrewd, business-like and rich. The image of a Paratyan is 
that he is dirty, tactless, drunken and uncouth. These attitudes are also 
based on the general ideas of those habits and practices which confer ritual 
purity on a person. The ideal habits and practices are strict vegetarian 
diet, complete abstinence from drinking alcohol, prohibiting the marriage 
of widows, and not engaging oneself in a calling which is considered 
polluting. 

The adherence to this ideal pattern is attributed to the Brahmans by 
the other castes. These qualities are attributed to them with reservation, 
for the temple priests must also, like any other caste in the hierarchy, 
observably demonstrate adherence to these qualities now and again. So 
when a Brahman priest refuses to eat cooked food in the houses of high 
caste non-Brahmans, where he goes to perform marriage and other cere- 
monies, he is thus demonstrating his rituai superiority. In turn, the non- 
Brahmans show respect to such sentiments of Brahmans. The castes 
nearer the ideal pattern claim superiority over castes further away from 
it. | 

The Hierarchy in Action 


These notions of superiority and inferiority manifest themselves in the 
performance of specific day-to-day activities relating to occupations, and 
caste-oriented occupational and non-occupational duties. It is also seen 
in private ritual situations and in times of conflict between caste groups. 

Superiority of the non-Brahmans vis-a-vis the Adi-Dravidas is clearly 
demonstrated in the task of looking after dogs in the estate Superinten- 
dent’s bungalow. Estates are so isolated that the Superintendents feel 
the need for keeping dogs, both for company and for safety. The téa 
planters of the early days used to keep dogs, and the practice continues 
even now. Looking after dogs has its problems. The dogs are given 
beef and pork three or four-times a week and on these occasions a person 
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belonging to the Paraiyan or Chakkiliyan caste is deputed to fetch beef from 
the market. (J am informed that Pallans refused when asked to do such 
jobs.)® The Paraiyan or Chakkiliyan, after returning with beef, goes to 
‘the master’s house via the backdoor to fetch the dog. Ata place near 
the bungalow regularly used for the purpose, he cooks the beef in a sepa- 
rate vessel kept for the purpose, and then feeds the dog. He washes the 
floor, cleans the vessel and sees to it that no trace of meat is left on the 
floor. The bungalow servant, generally a non-Brahman, cleans the place 
and the vessel for a second time since it had been touched by an Untouch- 
able and used for cooking a most polluting food. If the rooms in which 
the dog is kept happens to be attached to the backyard of the bungalow, 
the purification by the non-Brahman is more elaborate. Though it is 
within their rights for the estate-owners to ask anyone to do this job, 
they dare not do so in practice, for those persons whose caste practices do 
not pérmit to handle beef will refuse to do so. Again, messages about 
the major crises of life, particularly death, are sent only through a Paraiyan 
or Chakkiliyan. Paraiyans are employed to dig graves, and provide music 
on tom-tom for other castes. It is only the Chakkiliyans and Paraiyans 
who are employed as scavengers. These duties serve to stress the infe- 
riority of these castes to the rest. 

The attitudes of superiority and inferiority manifest themselves in estate 
festivals such as kaman-kuth and samikumbudu (propitiation of estate 
deities). In such public festivals only some castes perform certain tradi- 
tional caste-oriented functions, thereby demonstrating their traditional 
positions in the hierarchy of castes. The details of two important cere- 
monies in the Kaman festival—the marriage ceremony of Madan (the 
God of Love) with Rati (Goddess of Love) and the death ceremony of 
Madan—remind and reinforce the images of castes. In the marriage pro- 
cession the socio-religious functions of the castes in the estate are clearly 
seen. In an estate where I witnessed the festival, the marriage procession 
started at mid-night, accompained by tom-toms provided by four Parai- 
yans. The Washerman (Vannan) of the estate carried torch (thevetti) and 
-it is his traditional function to do so in the religious processions. The 
Barber (Pariyart) of the estate had no traditional function to perform and 
he carried a gas light in one hand and also supplied oil for the torch 
carried by the Washerman. The non-Brahman priest, a person belonging 
to Pandaram caste who generally officiates at the estate public festivals, 
was entrusted with the duty of performing puja (the rituals connected with 
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the worship) in the temporary structure of the kamandi tempie. A person 
belonging to the Carpenter caste helped the Pandaram priest in conduct- 
ing the marriage ceremony. The Washerman was piven the articles and 
offerings made during the marciage ceremony which consisted of rice, co- 
conuts, betel leaves, and plantains. The Washerman was given this for 
spreading newly-washed clothes for the marriage party to sit. The Pan- 
daram priest who conducted the marriage ceremony, and the Paratyans 
who provided tom-tom, were both paid in cash. 

The ceremonies connected with the burning of Madan are, again, con- 
ducted by the non-Brahman priest. At the end of the burning ceremony 
four Paraiyans went around the living quarters of the estate labourers 
beating tom-toms and announcing the death of Madan. The estate 
labourers paid these four Paraiyans for their services in cash and kind. 

A demonstration of caste superiority can also be seen in the private 
rituals of non-Brahmans. A good example is the attitude of the Vellalas 
of Kodame who refused to employ the estate Washerman for their dome- 
stic rituals such as puberty and marriage ceremonies. The non-Brahmans 
do not invite the polluting castes such as Pallan, Paraiyan and Chakkiliyan 
on the occasion of household rituals such as thevasam (propitiation of the 
dead ancestors). Such exclusiveness is practised even by the polluting 
castes, for they also keep out the non-Brahmans from their private func- 
tions. But the exclusiveness of non-Brahmans is the outcome of the atti- 
tudes of superiority whereas the exclusiveness of polluting castes is the 
result of being treated as inferior. However, the two are inseparable. 

The ideas of superiority and inferiority manifest themselves openly dur- 
ing conflicts. Here is an example from Morlynake estate where a Barber 
fought with a group of Paraiyans. The Barber in question was accused of 
making a false complaint against the estate management to the Controller 
of Labour, Government of Sri Lanka. The person who made this statement 
to the estate Superintendent was a member of the strong group of Paraiyans 
in the Lye Division of Morlynake estate. When the petition was thorough- 
ly investigated by the Superintendent the real cause of the dispute came 
to light. When the petitioner’s mother-in-law died, the Barber was asked 
to render the necessary socio-religious services. The Barber not only 
refused to perform but also asserted that it was not his practice to give 
socio-religious service to ‘polluting castes.” Here the Barber was asserting 

his ritual superiority over the Paraiyans. Though the Lye Division Estate 
Committee, controlled by the Paraiyans, threatened to throw him out, the 
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Barber was able to remain in the estate because the estate management 
gave him active support. The Superintendent felt that the non-perform- 
ance of socio-religious services was not a sufficiently serious offence to merit 
the expulsion demanded by the Estate Committee. 


Summary 


The study of social stratification of the estate Tamilians must take 
account of caste as well as occupational system. The productive system 
of the estate is essentially an open system based on the economic conside- 
ration of making profit. It offers a variety of occupations and they can 
be hierarchically arranged. For the Tamilians in the estate, the choice of 
occupations does not affect their traditional caste idiom of highness or 
lowness except the occupations of Washerman and Barber and the caste- 
oriented services of the Paraiyan and Chakkiliyan castes. To a consider- 
able extent the occupational hierarchy is parallel to the caste hierarchy in 
the estate, for generally the higher castes are found in the higher positions 
of the occupational system. This has ensured a certain measure of con- 
tinuity between the traditional and new hierarchies. 

The continuity of the caste system is the result of the interplay of certain 
other factors which may briefiy be recapitulated here. First, the relative 
physical isolation of estate labourers from the wider Sinhalese society has 
contributed to the continuity of the caste system, and the host society has 
also a caste system of a kind which is not inimical to the continuity of caste 
system among the immigrant labourers. Second, the two important fea- 
‘tures of the migration pattern, viz., the large-scale family migration and the 

kangani system of recruitment prevented labourers from attaining anony- 
mity. Third, the organization of tea plantation was not sọ disturbing as 
tọ break the traditional images of castes. Fourth, the formation of labour 
gangs under kanganis, particularly under Sub-kanganis, strengthened the 
caste and kinship ties. Fifth, there were informal sanctions such as social 
boycott and ridiculing in public which maintained caste norms. Finally, 
the festival and ritual occasions have continued to provide an arena for 
caste activities. 

Nevertheless, there have been areas of flexibility in the caste system as 
can be seen in the ambivalent position of Washerman and Barber castes 
which are required to serve the polluting Adi-Dravidas. There has been 
‘considerable relaxation in the rule of residential segregation of the non- 
Brahmans from the Adi-Dravidas and, consequently, changes in the prac- 
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tice of touch pollution. There has been some relaxation in the cases of 
certain castes on sub-caste endogamy. Further, the occupational system, 
at least at some levels, goes against the traditional caste hierarchy. This 
is made possible largely by the fact that the estate productive system is 
largely an open system, and it has developed an idiom more universalistic 
than the traditional system. In spite of these changes caste has not ceased 
to be an important organizing principle of the Tamilian estate community. 
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CHAPTER 9 


CASTEISM AND TRIBALISM : TRADITIONALISM 
AND SOCIAL CHANGE? 


Introduction 


Social change involves a process in which established traditional social 
forms — behaviour patterns, roles, institutions and related values are modi- 
fied or altered in response to new conditions. Sociologists and social 
anthropologists usually think of tradition as a hindrance to change. It 
may frequently be : peasants may refuse to abandon approved forms of 
- Jand tenure or usage; workers adhere to types of labour organization that 
prevent them from making full use of technological changes; a ruling 
class may cling to privileges and powers even when they restrict econo- 
mic growth. We are all familiar with resistance to changes that appear 
to threaten traditional social structures. But traditionalism, by which I 
mean the validation of current behaviour through traditional prescriptive 
norms and values, can also serve as a means of adaptation to new condi- 
tions, and of exploiting them in the interests of those groups which speak 
in the name of tradition. Traditionalism is a state of mind, a conscious, 
purposive use of conventional idioms in what appears to be a defence of 
the old order of things. In short, traditionalism Is not a blind adherence 
“to traditional social forms. In this sense, the emergence of traditiona- 
lism can be attributed to change, which reacts on the traditions themselves 
and tends to disrupt the unity of form and content of customary insti- 
tutions. l 

Let me explain. Leaders in newly independent states of Asia and 
Africa often use traditional idioms when mobilizing support for social 
change. In that case, they are actually promoting change under the guise 
of defending tradition. Traditional concepts are then pre-empted of their 
contents. To accept the traditional concepts of people in scientific usages 


¢This chapter draws material from my earlier paper entitled, “‘Traditionalism and 
Social Change : A Comparative Study of some Aspects of Casteism and Tribalism in 
the Coatext of Social Change ia India and Africa” presented to the Bast Africa Social 
Sciences Council Conference held at Makerere Institute of Social Research in 1968-69, 
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without a proper understanding of their contents, as some social scientists 
seem to do, is erroneous. It is erroneous because it fails to explain or 
even identify significant aspects of changes that take place in a society 
during times when traditions seem to re-appear in the process of moderni- 
zation. In this chapter I propose to show that traditional values, expres- 
sed in what are called ‘casteism’ and ‘tribalism’, are not mere instruments 
directed towards establishing traditional order of things? It is my con- 
tention that in ‘casteism’ and ‘tribalism’ the appeal to traditional values 
is a way of facilitating change. To sum up, traditionalism is an idiom 
utilized to mobilize support for bringing about social changes, It is also 
a method or a way of legitimizing changes.* 


Aspects of Casteism 


Let me now substantiate what I have said above in general terms. I 
woulá examine by turn ‘casteism’ in India and ‘tribalism’ in Africa. As 
explained in Chapter 3, one of the important structural elements of Hindu 
society in India is caste. Every Hindu is born into a jati or subcaste. 
A number of subcastes together form a larger caste. The unit of endo- 
gamy is, however, the jati. Since membership of a caste is through birth 
alone, every caste is a closed unit. In the social order, each caste is given 
a rank in what can be called a hierarchy of castes. The rank in the 
hierarchy is expressed in terms of purity and pollution. Political and 
economic factors also contribute to rank, though eventually they have 
to be indicated in ritual or religious terms. Ritual purity of higher castes 
is lessened by certain kinds of social.contact with the lower castes. As 
is well-known, members of higher castes are forbidden to touch the lower 
castes. It is equally forbidden to eat with lower castes or to eat food 
which they have cooked or handled. Ritual purity is lessened by certain 
kinds of behaviour and practices hereditarily allowed to certain caste 
members. Vegetarian castes are given a higher ritual status over non- 
vegetarian castes. Among the non-vegetarians, a person who eats goat’s 
meat is considered superior to a pork- or a beef-eater. Beef eating 
is considered as the most polluting habit. Moreover, to do work con- 
nected with death or body substances, fike the work of the barber or 
washerman, gives the caste pursuing such occupation a low status in 
the hierarchy of castes. 

It is easy to identify the position of Brahmans, the highest caste, whose 
habits and practices are the most exclusive. The lowest are the sweepers 
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and leather workers belonging to the Untouchable category who dispose 
of animals and human éxcreta. They are the only people who are sup- 
posed to eat beef. They are supposed to eat from the hearths of almost 
all other castes. The castes in-between the Brahmans and the Untouch- 
ables are variously referred to in different parts of India, and in South 

India they are usually referred to as the non-Brahman castes. The com- 

monly accepted rules of behaviour are more or less strictly enforced. 

Those who break them are judged by a panchayat (council) composed of- 
caste or village mates. It imposes fines and in the severest of cases, excom- ‘ 
municates the culprit. The social sanctions are supported by the Hindu’ 
religious doctrines of karma and dharma. To sum up, one may define 

caste as a hereditary, endogamous, usually localized group, having a tra- 

ditional association with occupation, and a particular position in the local 

hierarchy of castes. 

The British hegemony over the entire Indian sub-continent for well 
over two hundred years had brought about many changes in the tradi- 
tional social structure. It is neither possible nor relevant to discuss here 
the entire range of changes brought about by the British rule in India." 
I must, however, spell out certain changes during the British rule which 
contributed to the growth of caste consciousness. With the establishment 
of Pax Britannica over the entire sub-continent, and the improvement in 
transport and communication, caste solidarity could extend beyond 
narrow regional) boundaries.* With the introduction of the postal system, 
a postcard carried news of a caste meeting, and the railway enabled 
members, scattered in far-flung villages to come together when necessary, 
while the availability of cheap newsprint facilitated the founding of caste 
journals, whose aim was to promote the interests of their respective castes. 
All these developments contributed to the growth of caste consciousness, 
Further, the policy which the British adopted of giving a certain amount 
of power to local self-governing bodies, and preferences and concessions 
to backward castes provided new opportunities to castes. In order to be 
able to take advantage of these opportunities, caste groups, as traditionally 
understood, entered into alliances with each other to form bigger entities.” 
The alliances usually were between castes which were close to one another. 
After Independence, with the introduction of universa) adult suffrage the 
importance of such alliances between closely related castes has become 
all the more effective, for numerical strength is a decisive factor in the 
success or failure of a candidate in an election whether it is to the Parlia- 
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ment or to the state legislature or to the village panchayat. The alliances 
between castes which were close to one another and which came into 
being with a view to promote the interests of the group, whether it was 
in the economic field or in politics, were often thought of as casteism.® 
My own view is that this way of looking at the alliance and labelling it 
as ‘casteism’ obscures the basic nature of the problem. As I mentioned 
earlier, caste is here merely an idiom utilized to mobilize support for fur- 
thering the economic and political interests of the group. The point that 
I want to emphasize is that the idiom is traditional but not its contents. 
Let me explain this contention a little further by examining the non- 
Brahman movement in the Peninsular India which to many is an example 
of casteism in Indian life. 

In the Peninsular India, particularly in Tamilnadu when the Britishers 
introduced English education and threw open the gates of administration 
to the local people, the upper castes, particularly the Brahmans, took 
advantage of English education and entered the administration in jarge 
numbers. Again, when the British decided to introduce political reforms 
in slow degrees by giving representations to local people in political 
bodies at different levels, the Brahmans had a substantial share of them. 
English education and urban administrative jobs became almost the 
monopoly ofthe Brahmans. Around 1920 some of the English educa- 
ted leaders, i.e., the educated elite, belonging to the numerically prepon- 
derant caste-category known as non-Brahman (i.e., castes other than the 
Brahmans and the Harijans or Untouchables) quickly realized the impor- 
tance of the administrative and political positions then occupied by the 
Brahmans. These leaders were interested in reducing the proportion of 
the Brahmans in the administration and educational services of the state 
of Madras. The English-educated, utban-dwelling non-Brahman leaders 
demanded representation in political bodies such as legislative assemblies 
and district boards. if one superficially looks at the conflict between the 
Brahmans and the non-Brahmans as reflected in the non-Brahman move- 
ment in the Peninsular India, one would consider it as a caste conflict 

and an expression of ‘casteism,’ Although the non-Brahman Jeaders used 
caste idiom to mobilize the non-Brahmans, it was essentially a conflict 
between those who had most of the advantages arising from positions in 
government bureaucracy and political influence and those who did not 
have them. It is, in fact, a conflict situation arising from differences in 
economic and political interests. By using the co ncept “casteism’ to refer 
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to the movement, one obscures the real basis of the conflict between the 
two groups. 

Although the movement rallied most of the non-Brahman leaders 
against the dominant position of Brahmans in politics and in administra- 
tion, it would be misleading to assume that it actually directed its atten- 
tion against all economic disparities and ritual distinctions among castes 
in Peninsular India. It appears to have contributed very little towards 
improving the social and economic conditions of Harijans, although some 
leading non-Brahman castes such as Kowandan and Padayachi of Tamil- 
nadu and Kamma and Reddi of Andhra Pradesh derived considerable 
economic, political and educational benefits from it. However, the move- 
ment, along with other developments such as industrialization and urba- 
nization seems to have worked towards lessening the vigour of discrimi- 
natory practices such as the practice of touch and contact poliution 
against traditionally polluting caste groups such as Nadar, Shanan’and 
Harijan. It also seems to have acted to reduce the importance of Sans- 
kritic beliefs and practices in daily life of all people including the Brahmans 
whether these are in domestic rituals or in public ceremonies such as 
temple worship.’ 

To sum up, I would say that the non-Brahman movement in Penin- 
sular India shows in a significant way how traditional caste idiom could 
be used to mobilize support for furthering the economic and political 
interests of the group. It also shows the degree of change which a 
movement helps to bring about, although the movement itself might look 
very traditional. 


Aspects of Tribalism 


In the preceding section, I discussed ‘casteism’, and indicated how it 
essentially uses the traditional idiom of caste ideology and loyalty to 
mobilize support in order to further non-traditional ends in such matters 
as economic and political gains. The term ‘tribalism’ also refers to the 
use of sectional loyalties to promote the economic and political interests 
of tribal groups. Although in this respect, ‘tribalism’ resembles ‘casteism’, 
in the case of ‘tribalism’, the competing and conflicting groups and cate- 
gories can be either tribes, as in Africa, or tribal and non-tribal groups, 
as in India. 

The term ‘tribe’ comes from the Latin tribus, the name given to each 
of the three ‘gentile’ groups into which the early Roman patricians were 
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divided. In its original meaning, a tribe was closely associated with a 
kinship group but, in current usage, the meaning has changed to include 
the notion of a political or cultural entity. Bailey maintains that the 
basic test with regard to the distinction between a caste and a tribal soci- 
ety in India has to do with access to land. He writes, “The larger is the 
proportion of a given society which has direct access to the land the closer 
is that society to the tribal end of the continuum. Conversely, the larger 
is the proportion of people whose right to land is achieved through 
dependent relationship, the nearer does that society come to the caste 
pole.”*° Although the notion of equality ‘with respect to the access to 
land is an important criterion of tribal organization, one cannot ignore 
other features which go to make up tribal societies—whether they are in 
India or elsewhere. 

A definition of a tribe, which is often used by sociologists and social 

anthropologists, is that of a group of people who are politically and so- 
cially coherent and who occupy a particular territory. This definition is 
broadly worded in order to accommodate the large variety of social 
groupings referred to as ‘tribes’ in the literature. In the Indian context, 
these groupings may range from small local communities, such as the 
Todas of Nilgiri, to large groupings, such as the Santals who live in parts 
of Orissa, Bihar and Bengal. In Africa, too, tribal groups may range 
from large tribes such as the Zulu of South Africa and the Ashanti of 
Ghana, to small communities such as the Ngoni and Chikunda of Zambia. 
It is not my intention to offer a comprehensive ethnograpic account of 
tribal populations either in India or in Africa for, while it would be diffi- 
cult to do so in such a short chapter, it is unnecessary for the purpose of 
understanding ‘tribalism’. However, it is important to note that people 
belonging to tribal communities (called adibasis) in India, as elsewhere, 
seem not only to have retained their sense of individual and collective 
tribal identities, but also to have a strong sense Of belonging to a tribal 
community as a whole, despite the many forces_of change operating on 
them—and particularly, since the establishment of colonial rule. 

Broadly speaking, for many centuries, tribal gtoups in India remained 
not only physically isolated in remote forest and hil! regions but, for most 
purposes, were also socially isolated from the nexus of the society. By and 
large, these tribal groups were unaffected by political changes occurring in 
India as a whole.?* However, this situation changed with the establishment 
of British rule. By extending its administrative control over tribal areas, 
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the British destroyed autonomy of the tribal societies.!? Further, the 
Administration indirectly encouraged the movement of non-tribal peoples 
into tribal areas, and in this way deprived tribal peoples of much of their 
land. Furthermore, the money-lenders, who together with the non-tribal 
people moved into the tribal areas, eventualiy had the tribal peoples 
completely in their debt. This gave them considerable control over the 
tribal peoples. While these developments had a profound effect on tribal 
culture and the tribal way of life, the British pursued a policy of isolating 
and sheltering tribal peoples, although it did not actually help them either 
economically or socially. 

On the occasion of Independence in 1947, the Indian government in- 
herited a sizeable tribal population and an area that was considerably 
less economically developed than the rest of India. Actually, in the tribal 
tegions of high economic potential, large numbers of tribal people had 
lost their land to encroaching non-tribal landowners and moneylenders, 
or had it acquired by the colonial administration to make way for plan- 
tations and industrial development. Consequently, a large number of 
tribal people became Jandless, and many migrated to urban areas or plan- 
tations to become wage Jabourers. Writing about the importance of tribal 
labour for plantations, Majumdar says, “It is a fact that many of the 
Indian industries depend entirely on tribal labour. The tea industry, for 
example, has been entirely built up with adibasi labour from Chota 
Nagpur and Chhatisgarh. It is claimed that six lakhs of tribal people 
from Chota Nagpur are permanently settled in Assam on tea plantations 
alone.’*!4 The steel industry in Jamshedpur also attracted a large number 
of Santals from their tribal villages (Orans, 1959). This physical move- 
ment from tribal areas to cities has broadened the social horizons of the 
tribal peoples themselves. On the one hand, they have come into con- 
tact with Hindu castes and other tribes in the work place, and, on the 
other, the city culture, being highly heterogeneous, has affected their tra- 
ditional culture. Writing about the Santals in Jamshedpur, Orans (1959) 
says, “The bustee (hamlet) Santal is less exclusively Santal than is the 
villager. One powerful influence in the direction of wider identification 
for both the bustee Santal and the city Santal (living in city) is the fact that 
Jamshedpur and its environs are great centres of political activity. Many 
bustee and city Santals have entered into activities of the adidasi Jhark- 
hand political party. These Santals frequently identify themselves first 
as adibasis and then as Santals. From this organization particularly they 
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have imbibed the notion of social uplift.” The tribal peoples’ involvement 
in politics and their sense of tribal (adibasis) consciousness are closely con- 
nected to the protective measures included in the Indian Constitution with 
respect to them. 

in framing the Constitution, the rights of tribal peoples were explicitly 
recognized and clauses were included to permit positive discrimination in 
their favour. Since then, the national and state governments have legis- 
lated to prohibit the sale of land to non-tribal people, to outlaw the acti- 
vities of moneylenders, to reserve jobs for tribal people in government 
service and seats in the legislatures, and to make special funds available 
for development programmes in their areas. Although these protective 
measures have not significantly altered the position of most tribal peoples 
in India, they have undoubtedly created a certain vested interest in being 
a ‘tribal’ person or adibasis. As Orans (1959) writes, “there are 
sigeificant practical reasons for maintaining their identity as members of 
Scheduled Tribe. Among such benefits are scholarships, special govern- 
mental appointments and preferential industrial appointment.” 

The place of ‘tribalism” within the urban social system in Africa has 
attracted the attention of social anthropologists for a long time. It is not 
my intention to review here the literature on the subject. However, I 
would like to take up for examination certain aspects of ‘tribalism’ in 
modern Africa. 

Although it is difficult to speak in terms of a single tribal social struc- 
ture applicable to all parts of Africa, it would not be an exaggeration to 
state that the tribe in principle is an all-inclusive organization, embracing 
economics, politics, kinship, religion and language. Again, although 
there are differences in the tribal structures, the essential principle of all 
tribal social structures is common descent. The traditional tribal social 
structure consisted essentially of descent groups in the forms of clans, 
extended families, and other kinship groups.!® In recent years the tribal 
principle has been broken through everywhere by changes in economic 
and political relations and it is likely that in time other relations will also 
change. 

In the social anthropological literature ‘tribalism’ in Africa is treated 
essentially as an urban phenomenon. Most anthropologists hold the 
view that tribalism arises in urban situations primarily to meet the needs 
of urban life. For instance, J.C. Mitchell (1955) notes, “People in rural 

areas take their tribe for granted, but when they come to town their tri- 
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bal membership assumes new importance.” Max Gluckman (1965) made 
a distinction between membership in a tribe in rural areas and tribalism 
in urban areas. He argued, 


“in the rural areas membership of a tribe involves participation in a 
working political system, and sharing domestic life with kinsfolk; and 
that this continued participation is based on present economic and 
social needs and not merely on conservatism. On the other hand, triba- 
lism in towns is a different phenomenon entirely, It is primarily a means 
of classifiying the multitude of Africans of heterogenous origin who 
live together in the towns, and this classification is the basis on which 
a number of new African groupings, such as burial and mutual help 
societies, are formed to meet the needs of urban life.” 


Further, he seems to dichotomize between the tribal affiliations and the 
affiliations to new forms of association such as political pressure groups 
and economic groups. The question that most social anthropologists 
have failed to give sufficient attention to is the way in which tribal affili- 
ations could be utilized for mobilizing support in furtherance of political 
and economic interests of the group. 

Although there has been much talk in the past of ‘detribalization’ and 
the emergence of ethnically-based associations (called ‘supertribalization’) 
when people move into towns, the question which still remains largely 
unanswered is the nature and functions of the tribal groupings that are 
found in urban areas. The tribal groupings which are formed in urban 
areas of Africa do not necessarily fall in line with the traditional pattern 
as found in rural areas. In fact, there are evidences to show that they 
can take altogether a new line. Take, for instance, the ethnic groupings 
in Ivory Coast which were based not on clanship but on territorial ties. 
Writing about the emergence of tribal groupings in Ivory Coast Amon 
d’Aby states, . 

“One of the most curious phenomena observed in the Ivory Coast just 
after the Liberation is the distinct tendency of indigenous elites to 
form regional associations . . . These associations group all the inhabi- 
tants of one or of several districts. Their aim is no longer sport or 
various form of recreation as was the case with the innocuous prewar 
groupings, but the progress of their territory. They seek to enlist the 
collaboration of the educated’ younger generations with the older gene- 
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rations represented by traditional chiefs who cling to obsolete notions 
and policies.” Wallerstein makes a similar point when he says : 


“Membership in an ethnic group is a matter of social definition, an 

interplay of the self-definition of members and the definition of other. 
groups. The ethnic group seems to need a minimum size to function 

effectively, and hence to achieve social definition. Now it may be 

that an individual who defined himself as being of a certain tribe ina 

rural area can find no others from his village in the city. He may 

simply redefine himself as a member of a new and larger group. This 

group would normally correspond to some logical geographical or lin- 

guistic unit, but it may never have existed as a social entity before this 

act.” 


In other words, ethnic groupings have a relative character and this is 
particularly true in urban areas in Africa. The point I would like to 
emphasize is that the formation of tribal grouping in urban areas (i.e., 
under changed conditions) expresses not merely the tribal loyalty (in the 
extended sense of the term) but also economic and political interests. In 
Gluckman’s statement cited above the expression ‘new African groupings’ 
must be understood to mean not only the ‘newness’ of the tribal group- 
ings but also their aims and objectives. The divergence in the economic 
and political interests among tribal groupings often results in conflict. 
When conflicts arise between tribal groups what apparently seems to be 
a tribal conflict or tribalism is quite often the conflict arising from diver- 
gence of economic and political interests. In other words, tribal conflicts 
are not mere expressions of straight tribal loyalty or tribal hostility. 

Epstein in his book, Politics in an Urban African Community, examines 

the basis of conflict between the Nyasalanders and the Bembas in the 
Copper belt in Zambia (the former Northern Khodesia) in the early years 
of mining industry. During the early days of mine, the posts open for 
educated Africans were largely taken by the Nyasalanders, for the educa- 
tional system in Nyasaland was established earlier, and they had also 
gained mining skill by going to work in Southern Rhodesian mines. The 
Bembas who were the nearest rivals to the Nyasalanders had filled only 
minor posts on the mine. lf one looks at the struggle between the 
Nyasalanders and the Bembas both within the mine trade union and out- 
side merely as a conflict between two tribes, one is likely to miss the real 
basis of struggle, viz., differences in economic interests. 
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One cannot explain tribal conflicts solely in terms of traditional tribal 
differences. Take, for instance, the Ibo and Yoruba conflicts in Nigeria 
which stem from traditional cultural differences as well as differentiations 
arising from economic and educational developments. The Ibo, the 
numerically preponderant group of Eastern Nigeria, were devoid of large- 
scale political organization, mythical history and confronted with a diffi- 
cult economic condition. The Yoruba of the Western region, on the 
other hand, exhibited the very opposite of these features of the Ibo. They 
had a large-scale hierarchized political system, common myths and history 
about origin, and a favourable economic condition. The point which 
needs to be emphasized is that ‘tribalism’ is not just an expression of 
tribal loyalty or tribal hostility. 

In the years following independence in most countries in Africa, as it 
is in Asia, tribalism has increased, and it no longer remains a phenome- 
non of urban areas. Although the ideologies of the Western-edutated 
elites stress the unity of newly independent states, conflicts within their 
boundaries between different tribal groups cannot be denied or underesti- 
mated. In fact, the Western-educated elites in their search for national 
identity and their desire to promote social change explored the past of 
their own societies. In this process stress is often placed upon traditio- 
nal values and traditional sentiments. Here tribalism is not a method 
utilized to validate tradition. It is actually a way of mobilizing support 
for nation building. 

To sum up, the importance of traditional factors in change has long 
been recognized by sociologists and anthropologists. It is often thought 
that traditionalism impedes social change. The experience of some of the 
newly independent states of Africa and Asia show, among other things, 
that traditionalism expressed in the forms of casteism and tribalism do 
not necessarily arrest the process of change. In the newly independent 
states quite often it is an instrument of social change. In fact, the emer- 

gence of traditionalism as a force is itself attributable to change. When 
leaders in newly independent states use traditional idioms for mobilizing 
support in the process of transforming their societies, they are, to be sure, 
quite often aware of the difference between traditional concepts and their 
contents. It would be a mistake if attempt is not made to show the 
difference between traditional concepts and their contents. It is my con- 
tention that in casteism and in tribalism the content of tradition is much 


less than the desire or aspiration for change. 
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Notes and References 


David Apter looks at traditionalism in the political field in similar way. For 
details see his (1965). 

The terms ‘casteism’ and ‘tribalism’ are commonly used to connote loyalty to an- 
ethnic group (caste or tribe} which parallel or transcend loyalty to the larger unit, 
viz., the state. Some authors have used the terms ‘communalism’ and ‘ethinicity’ 
to refer to the same phenomenon. 

Here the concept ‘mobilization’ is used in a narrow sense to refer to an increase in 
the resources (real as well as potential) a social unit controls. Amitai Etzioni 
defines ‘mobilization’ as “a project, deliberately initiated, guided, and terminated, 
and not simply as a by-product or outgrowth of ‘interaction’ among social units or 


as a summation of the decisions of myriad participants”. 


For details see Etzioni 
£1965). 


For a detailed sociological account of the caste system in India, see Ghurye, G.S., 


Caste, Class and Occupation in India, Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1957, and Sri- 

nivas M. N. ef al. (1959). 

For an excelient account of the impact of British rule in India, see Ghurye, op cif. 
e political system of pre-British India was characterized by clear territorial limit 

marking off the territory of one chieftain, usually called Roja, from the territories 


of others. This system had the effect of preventing the horizontal spread of caste 
solidarity beyond the individual small territory or state. 
See Srinivas (1962), 


Almost the whole lot of literature on the role of caste in politics in India takes up 
either implicitly or explicitly this kind of view. 

For an account of the changes brought about by the non-Brahman movement in 
Tamiinadu, see my (1964, 1968). 

Bailey (1961). 

See Vidyarthi (1972). 

Furer-Haimendorf, C. (1967). 

Bailey, F. G. (1960). 

See Majumdar (1961). 


For a detailed study of the tribal social structure, see Sahlins (1968). 
Amon q’Aby as quoted in Wailerstein’s paper ‘Ethnicity and National Integration 


in West Africa”, in ; P.L. van dess Berghe (ed.), Africa : Social Problems of Change 
and Conflict, p. 475. l 


Ibid., p. 474- 
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